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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE “G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS” 


On June 22, 1944, the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public Law 346— 
78th Congress) became a law. The nation, at once excited over 
the prospects of peace and yet uneasy because no suitable pro- 
visions had been made for the readjustment of the veteran, wel- 
comed the law’s enactment. At last, after extensive public hear- 
ings and a long debate in Congress, the Federal Government had 
finally produced a comprehensive plan which would help millions 
of veterans resume their civilian activities with a minimum of 
hardship and inconvenience. A few enthusiasts, who overlooked 
the essential purpose of the measure, acclaimed the law as “the 
nation’s expression of its deep gratitude to our American military 
personnel for a job well done.” Others, who read the law care- 
fully and were familiar with its basic purposes, were less en- 
thusiastic and were inclined to commend the law more for its 
restraint than for its beneficence. They recalled that at the 
time Congress debated the G.I. Bill the whole nation was en- 
gaged in a total war which demanded the patriotic cooperation 
of every American citizen. As several Senators remarked during 
the debate, it would be impossible for the Federal Government 
to compensate in a material way for the services rendered to the 
nation not only by the fighting men but by every citizen who 
engaged in any activity conducive to winning the war. Other 
Senators observed that no monetary payment could even ap- 
proximate adequate compensation for the exceptional service of 
our military forces. 

It was apparent that Congress was unwilling to consider pro- 
posals which would pay discharged servicemen a bonus as was 
done after the last war. Instead, the Senate and the House had 
concentrated their efforts on devising a broad and comprehensive 
law which would restore the veteran to such civilian status as he 
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had when he was inducted into service, and would make retribu- 
tion for any advantages or opportunities appropriate to his civil- 
ian status which he may have missed while in service. The result 
of Congress’ labors was a plan which was significantly called 
“The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” Thus, on the 
fairly tenable theory that the rigor of military life may be 
detrimental to a veteran’s health many years after his discharge 
from the service, lifetime hospital benefits are guaranteed to all 
veterans. He is also given the opportunity to start a small busi- 
ness, a chance which may have escaped him while he was away 
from his community. The veteran is assured financial assistance 
for the construction of a home, since in many cases this oppor- 
tunity was denied him by reason of military service. Finally, if 
induction into the service interfered with his education he is 
granted financial aid to facilitate his return to school. The re- 
strictions on these benefits keep them well within the readjust- 
ment purpose of the law. 

Fortunately a wise and prudent Congress restricted the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility towards the veteran to such problems 
as concern his readjustment to civilian life. Otherwise the Con- 
gress would have been required to adopt one of two undesirable 
plans, either to grant “pay-off” bonuses with the understanding 
that no further claim against the government would be acknowl- 
edged, or to grant a token bonus, which would be the equivalent 
of “damning the veteran with faint praise.” As it is now, the 
veteran, whose primary concern is a rapid and complete resump- 
tion of civilian life, is well pleased with the G.I. Bill and is much 
less concerned about bonus payments than are certain organiza- 
tions which claim to protect his interests. Therefore, when con- 
sideration is given to possible modifications of the law, the essen- 
tial purpose of the measure must not be disregarded or slighted, 
lest the G.I. benefits, and the educational benefits in particular, 
be misinterpreted or misused as though they were a form of gov- 
ernmental largess. 

As might be expected, the G.I. Bill did not work as well as 
its sanguine supporters had predicted. The veterans had trouble 
securing loans; the unemployment compensation was inadequate; 
but the worst disappointment of all was the veterans’ disinterest 
in the educational benefits. Although the government was will- 
ing to pay school fees up to $500 a year and grant a subsistence 
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allowance of fifty dollars a month, the typical veteran paid little 
attention to the offer. Eight months after the passage of the law 
less than 1 per cent of the million and a half veterans had signed 
up for school under the G.I. Bill. Sensing that something was 
wrong either with the law or with American education itself—or 
with both—the National Education Association called a work- 
shop meeting at its.headquarters from February 26-28, 1945, to 
consider the educational needs of veterans and to discuss pro- 
posals for amending the educational section of the G.I. Bill. It 
was generally agreed that the basic purpose of the law was falling 
short of realization. This was particularly true of the education 
section in its reference to the veterans who had not completed 
their high school studies. Reliable estimates indicated that 60 
per cent of the veterans were of non-collegiate grade. While the 
colleges had high hopes for a large enrollment of veterans, the 
schools below college grade were well aware that few veterans 
would be interested in their services unless they developed special 
adult education programs which would appeal to the discharged 
serviceman. The colleges had a distinct advantage over the high 
schools since they could readily absorb the veteran, whose age 
and temperament were adaptable to campus life and other fea- 
tures of the college program. High schools, however, could not 
expect the veteran to sit alongside a squirming adolescent in the 
standard high school classroom while a teacher-disciplinarian 
tried to gear her teaching to the slow-moving mental processes 
of the high school student. After extended discussion at the 
N.E.A. meeting it became obvious that the G.I. Bill would be a 
boomerang, reviving pleas for a bonus, unless the law were 
modified so as to encourage the non-collegiate veterans, espe- 
cially those whose education had been interrupted, to return to 
school. 

The key to the readjustment idea in the G.I. Bill is Section 
1505 which reads: “In the event there shall hereafter be author- 
ized any allowance in the nature of adjusted compensation, any 
benefits received by, or paid for, any veteran under this Act 
shall be charged against and deducted from such adjusted com- 
pensation.” In effect this means that all educational benefits, 
tuition and subsistence, will be deducted from a bonus, should 
there be one. The reason behind this regulation is sound. The 
Federal Government wants the veteran to understand that his 
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educational benefits are not a dole, but are granted to help him 
resume his education. As it were, the veteran is paying for his 
own education with a sum of money loaned to him by the Fed- 
eral Government. If there is a bonus later on, his loan will be 
deducted. Consequently the veteran is cautious in making his 
decision to return to school. He reasons that there is no point 
in “blowing” a possible bonus just to pass away the time in 
school. Section 1505, however, has provoked administrative 
problems which probably cannot be solved without a change in 
the law. As the G.I. Bill now operates, it encourages the vet- 
eran to select a school which charges a low rate of tuition. This 
works a disadvantage on the nonpublic institution which in lieu 
of tax-support must charge a higher fee than the public institu- 
tions. The most serious complaint against Section 1505 comes 
from institutions, public and nonpublic, which charge very low 
fees. Although such schools are permitted to enter into a spe- 
cial contract with the Veterans Administration whereby they 
are fully compensated for the instruction costs of educating a 
veteran, even though this rate of compensation may be in excess 
of the regular established fees, most institutions are reluctant to 
accept such additional compensation. If, for example, a public 
high school accepted $120 a year from the Veterans Administra- 
tion for the education of a veteran, it will in effect be charging 
this sum against the veteran’s future compensation and will 
therefore virtually charge the veteran himself more than is de- 
manded of the regular students who pay either a nominal fee or 
none at all. As a result, many schools and many school systems 
would rather neglect the veteran altogether than risk the accusa- 
tion that they had charged him more than the regular students. 
It is necessary, therefore, that Section 1505 be modified so that 
such schools will be willing to provide the special facilities and 
services which the veteran needs. 

The Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, has recommended that Section 1505 be modified so that 
the differential between the schools’ established tuition fee and 
the amount paid in special contract with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration be not deductible from any future compensation. This 
change would allow a school to make the necessary expenditures 
for an educational program especially planned for veterans with- 
out fear of future recrimination from the discharged serviceman. 
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Among the veterans who have not completed their high school 
education are some who were over twenty-five years of age at the 
time of induction. The law gives these veterans the opportunity 
to take a one-year refresher or retraining course. With a view 
towards raising the educational level of the nation the N.E.A. 
meeting recommended that the twenty-five-year limit be re- 
moved from the law. Whether or not it should be eliminated 
depends upon the number of veterans who have made legitimate 
requests for a course of study other than a refresher or retraining 
course. A sufficient number of reasonable requests might war- 
rant a change in the law which would make the full educational 
benefits available to those who seek them. If there are only a 
few such requests, there does not appear to be a sufficient reason 
for risking an invasion of the schools by veterans whose previous 
contact wth formal education is so remote that a return to school 
would be of little service in their readjustment to civilian life. 
The veterans’ organizations have complained that the sub- 
sistence allowances are not high enough. They point out that a 
married veteran cannot possibly support his family on the $75 
a month allotted under the G.I. Bill to men with dependents. 
On July 19, 1945, the House of Representatives passed H.R. 3749, 
which sets the subsistence allowance at $60 for veterans with no 
dependents and $85 for men with dependents. Several educa- 
tional associations have recommended that the subsistence al- 
lowance be fixed at the median rate reported by the colleges as 
needed for board and room on or off the campus. Preliminary 
studies indicate that the rate for single veterans would be ap- 
proximately $50, the amount now provided in the law. However, 
the investigation of living costs reveals that the subsistence 
allowance for married veterans should be increased considerably 
and that an additional amount should be granted for each de- 
pendent child. The subsistence allowance should not cover any 
expenses beyond board and room. It would not be consistent 
with the readjustment purpose of the law to make the subsistence 
allowance for married men so attractive that a veteran might be 
tempted to return to school rather than face his responsibilities 
as the head of a family. Furthermore, there is no good reason 
why the Federal Government should pay the entertainment ex- 
penses of a collegiate veteran. 
The Department of Education of the Welfare Conference has 
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advised the Senate Finance Committee, which recently held hear- 
ing on the proposed amendments to the G.I. Bill, that “any 
liberalization of the law should be accompanied by additional 
safeguards to protect the veteran and the government from ex- 
ploitation through irresponsible institutions.” This warning is 
timely in view of the Act recently passed by the House which, in 
addition to increasing the subsistence allowances, authorizes the 
Veterans Administration to pay up to $500 for a course of study 
less than thirty weeks in total length and also permits payments 
for correspondence courses from correspondence schools approved 
prior to July 19, 1945. Under the present law neither authoriza- 
tion is granted to the Veterans Administration. Although prob- 
ably there are some courses of study of less than thirty weeks for 
which the instructional costs reach or exceed the $500 mark, 
such courses should be carefully scrutinized by the Veterans 
Administration in cooperation with recognized accrediting agen- 
cies and the instructional costs should be assessed at their true 
value. 

It is regrettable that the reputation of many excellent corre- 
spondence schools is endangered by the unscrupulous tactics of 
certain home-study institutions which sell cheap materials to 
unwary customers at a huge profit to their salespeople and to 
themselves. School organizations fear that the blanket authori- 
zation in H.R. 3749 to pay for any correspondence course in any 
school approved by the Veterans Administration will lead to 
serious abuses unless the authorization is tempered by a regula- 
tion requiring that the correspondence course either replace or 
supplement regular residence instruction. Since the Veterans 
Administration does not have any control over the subject matter 
or methods in any course approved for payment, there appears 
to be no other way to protect the veteran from wasting valuable 
time and the government’s money on useless correspondence 
courses. There should be some way for reputable correspond- 
ence schools to affiliate themselves with recognized schools. 

Educators will be guilty of wishful thinking if they expect the 
amendments of the law to solve the problems of educating the 
discharged serviceman. Veterans are not going back to school 
because they abhor the very idea of submitting once again to the 
tedious regimentation which they had to endure while struggling 
through high school. Schools must remember that veterans who 
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have not finished their high school studies are, nevertheless, 
adults. The law even in its present form affords an opportunity 
for American schools of all kinds to develop an adult education 
program which will outlast the G.I. Bill and will interest many 
adults besides the veterans for years to come. It is a challenge 
to American education to rid itself of the childish paraphernalia 
which repels mature people from the schools, and to construct a 
comprehensive and farsighted program which will attract adults. 
E. McManvs. 
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RECENT VIEWS ON GENERAL EDUCATION 


American educators, Catholic and non-Catholic, have for the 
last ten years been wrestling, as never before, with the problem 
of the nature of higher education in the present-day world. The 
book market is fairly glutted with their published pronounce- 
ments on the subject. Shortly before we entered the war, when 
the American people were beginning to bestir themselves relative 
to preparedness for war, the President of the United States 
appointed a committee to study and to report on the nature of 
the liberal arts in modern society. This resulted in 1943, from 
the house of Harper and Brothers, in the work, Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-examined, by T. M. Greene, C. C. Friss, H. M. Wriston, 
and W. Dighton. The appearance of this work and the lively 
discussion that it stimulated probably indicate the high-water 
mark of interest in the question. 


THREE COMMITTEES STUDY HIGHER EDUCATION 


The most recent attempts to contribute seriously to the solu- 
tion of the problem are the works of the following three com- 
mittees: The Committee on the Nature of the Catholic College 
in the World Today, appointed by the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the College and University Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association; the committee appointed by 
President Conant of Harvard University to study and to report 
on “General Education in a Free Society,” and the committee 
appointed by President Seymour of Yale to study the role that 
religion should play in a university. The report of the National 
Catholic Educational Association has as yet not been published, © 
but the writer, having served on the committee in question, may 
be presumed to be acquainted with the content of this document. 
The findings of the Harvard group were published several weeks 
ago and have already had five different printings. The com- 
mittee at Yale has released its main conclusions to the press and 
others, but the formal report as yet: has not been printed. 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT IN REPORTS 


Certain striking points of agreement mark these three reports 
and especially the first two, which, of course, are much broader 
in scope than the third. Both the members of the committee of 
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N. C. E. A. and of the Harvard committee prefer to speak of 
general education rather than use traditional terms such as 
“liberal education” and “professional education” which often 
have different connotations for different people and which 
thereby have been the cause of much irritation and friction. 
All agree fairly well that the objectives of all education at each 
level should be essentially the same. Thus, at the higher level, 
they would agree that anyone successfully completing an edu- 
cational program, be he engineer, nurse, “liberally” educated, or 
anything else, should be expected to have certain general quali- 
ties in common, regardless of certain special achievements which 
some may have acquired who followed a program of studies 
designed to achieve some particular aim over and above the 
general aims. They would agree that students on the higher 
level must acquire the principles for correct thinking and the 
disciplinary training necessary to use them accurately. This 
achievement will first of all enable the student to find his way 
successfully through the maze of present-day religious thought. 
Furthermore, graduates of institutions of higher education should 
be aware of the important influence of religion in the history of 
the human race, in all phases of civilization—philosophical, sci- 
entific, aesthetic, political. They should realize, moreover, that 
they have a genuine responsibility to make their religion func- 
tion in every phase of their own living, private and public. This 
religious aim in education is foremost and all important, whether 
the institution be sectarian or not. 

The graduate of an institution of higher education, further- 
more, may be reasonably expected to have surveyed the finer 
things in this world, the beautiful and the good, and by his innate 
qualities and his training to have learned to appreciate and 
enjoy them. Of course, his instruction in this field of. knowl- 
edge must be determined in part by his natural inclinations and 
tastes. But, after he has been so instructed, he may be expected 
to be aware of the beautiful and the good and of his own capacity 
to enjoy them, and to be ready as an individual to continue to 
enjoy and to cultivate them. This cultural aim in education 
is second in importance only to the religious aim in the general 
process of human development. 

The two reports agree also on a third phase of education's 
grand purpose, and about this there has been much dispute of 
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late, at least as far as that type of institution of higher educa- 
tion is concerned which is commonly known as the general col- 
lege. I mean the practical phase. Certainly, graduates of our 
colleges and universities, again be they nurses, lawyers, gentle- 
men of leisure, or others, should be considered ready to take 
their proper roles in the society of which they are a part. Ina 
democracy such as our own, obviously they will be expected 
to know the principles or philosophy of international relations, 
sociology, economics, and government, in order that they may 
live as intelligent citizens, lending their weight, as little as it 
may be, to the settlement of such problems of national import 
as are concerned with the well-being of their country. Such 
graduates, moreover, should be prepared to engage in a life’s 
work in which they can make the most out of their natural tal- 
ents and thereby attain the pleasures that come from genuine 
practical accomplishments and from the feeling of being actual 
cogs in the daily life of their small portion of the world. 

Of course, neither of the two reports in question means to 
indicate three distinct purposes in general education, but rather 
one rounded purpose with three main phases coalesced. The 
Harvard Report incidentally states what it considers the prob- 
lem of general education very happily when it speaks of the 
Jeffersonian point of view, namely, general education for the 
intellectually superior, and the Jacksonian idea of education for 
all, and declares that the problem of general education today 
is to combine the two—in other words, to achieve what Jefferson 
believed should be accomplished by general education, not for 
a select few, but, as Jackson would have it, essentially for all. 
This, moreover, is not impossible, as many would think, nor 
even of extraordinary difficulty, as is evident by the progress 
already made in this direction. We would add also that edu- 
eators who rise so sincerely to the defense of the traditional 
liberal education should remember that such an education was 
distinctly a training for a class and not for an entire people. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The report of the Catholic group will probably make no men- 
tion of adult education, although it was discussed by the group 
privately. The Harvard Report, however, discusses it at some 
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length. While adult education cannot be said to be something 
new in education, it can be said that its importance to the indi- 
vidual and to nation is appreciated today as never before. Edu- 
cators have had some difficulty in defining the term. In fact, 
many educators will insist that there is no satisfactory definition 
of it and will then proceed to discuss it at great length as if 
the basic definition were clear to all. Adult education is not 
merely the training of adults, but rather the teaching of adults 
outside the formal organization of general education with no 
thought of fitting such adults somewhere into the usual educa- 
tional scheme as candidates for diplomas or degrees, but rather 
with a view to assisting the adult to attain ever more fully the 
complete or the threefold unified purpose of a true education at 
whatever level. The unified threefold purpose of education—i.e., 
the development of the spiritual, cultural, and practical sides 
of human nature—is as important and valid for adult education 
as it is for education in the grades, secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities. While the Harvard Report strives to raise 
adult education to a place of genuine importance in the educa- 
tional scheme of the land, it does not fit it into the general edu- 
cational plan of the nation as completely as we have, but we 
feel it extremely important, especially for Catholics, to do so. 
It is obviously fallacious to think that the spiritual, cultural, 
and practical development of an individual—his education, if 
you will—ceases when he leaves the formal training of the regu- 
lar classrooms. He may be unconscious of it, but his education 
will go on with his various experiences, and the danger is that, 
by neglecting any conscious planning of his development, the 
unified purpose of his education will become unbalanced. He 
will grow old with the spiritual phase of his development arrested 
at the point of its progress when he left formal schooling or 
actually on the decline from that level, while on the cultural 
side he will have attained a high degree of progress, with all the 
difficulties and troubles that attend an individual with such a 
lack of intellectual balance. Examples of other types of educa- 
tional unbalance could easily be cited. They all serve to con- 
firm the importance of the unified purpose of education just as 
long as the individual continues to learn. I may even add that 
they show the necessity for careful guidance of students always 
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in the planning of their educational activities, even at that very 
difficult period when the student feels that he is quite capable 
of directing his own educational plans. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Probably the most striking agreement between the two reports, 
which at the same time includes a distinct disagreement, con- 
cerns the religious phase of the great purpose of education. The 
Harvard group recognizes the importance of the spiritual side 
of man’s educational development. It even acknowledges its 
importance as the greatest unifying force in the planning of our 
educational programs. Yet it considers the solution of the prob- 
lem of caring for the religious needs of students in publicly sup- 
ported colleges as practically and, in certain quarters, even 
legally impossible, although occasionally the Report sets forth 
this responsibility for publicly supported colleges as if the solu- 
tion were possible. But the Harvard Report, all in all, is excel- 
lent and will have a tremendous influence on all education in 
the United States of the future. Because it is so good in all other 
respects, it disappoints us the more in completely surrendering 
to the difficulty of providing adequately for the spiritual growth 
of young people in publicly supported schools. 

A few passages from the Report itself will make the point 
clear. 


Certainly, if the various fields of study do not represent a 
common discipline or give anything like a common view of life, 
then such unity as the college has must come chiefly from the 
imponderable tradition or simple gregariousness. . . . This, 
then, or something like this, is the present state: an enormous 
variety of aim and method among colleges as a whole and 
much the same variety on a smaller scale within any one 
college. This condition, which seemingly robs liberal educa- 
tion of any clear, coherent meaning, has for some time dis- 
turbed people and promped a variety of solutions. Sectarian, 
particularly Roman Catholic, colleges have of course their 
solution, which was generally shared by American colleges 
until less than a century ago: namely, the conviction that 
Christianity gives meaning and ultimate unity to all parts of 
the curriculum, indeed to the whole life of the college. Yet 
this solution is out of the question in publicly supported col- 
—_ and is practically, if not legally, impossible in most 

ers. Some think it the Achilles heel of democracy that, 
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by its very nature, it cannot foster general agreement on ulti- | 
mates, and perhaps must foster the contrary. But whatever - 

one’s views, religion is not now for most colleges a practicable 
source of intellectual unity (p. 39). 


On pages 43 and 44 we read: 


“It was remarked at the end of the previous chapter that a 
supreme need of American education is for a unifying purpose 
and idea. As recently as a century ago, no doubt existed 
about such a purpose: it was to train the Christian citi- 
zen,” .... “All Catholics and many Protestant institutions 
thus appeal to the Christian view of man and history as pro- ; 
viding both final meaning and immediate standards for life. f 
As observed at the outset, it is less than a century since such : 
was the common practice of American education generally, 
and certainly this impulse to mold students to a pattern sanc- 
tioned by the past can, in one form or another, never be 
absent from education.” ( 


On pages 72 and 73 we read also: 


The problem of moral values and character is more com- 
plex. Here the college does not play quite the same role as 
the school. Clearly we have a right to expect the school to 
be eng directly in moral education. But although the 
oy shares in this responsibility it cannot be expected to 
use the same direct approach. The college will have to con- 
fine itself to providing a proper discrimination of values and 
will trust to the Socratic dictum that the knowledge of the 
good will lead to a commitment to the good. Nevertheless, 
we must recognize a difference between the responsibility of 
both school and college to train the intellect and their responsi- 
bility to form character. In some sense, the former responsi- 
bility is a unique one for the educational institution. But in 
the sphere of moral education the school shares its nsi- 
bilities with numerous other institutions, of which the family 
is the most important. 


Passages of similar interest may be found on pages 79 and 174. 


RELIGION IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


This open confession of defeat in the face of the great funda- 
mental problem of religious training in non-sectarian academic 
institutions is especially shocking in the light of the report of 
the so-called Yale committee of ten. This committee was 
appointed a little over a year ago by President Seymour to study 
the role that religion should play in a university. This report 
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has as yet not been published, although it has been approved 
by the faculty of Yale University, but its content was made 
known to the public, chiefly through the press, a little over a 
month ago. This group warns against moral and intellectual 
anarchy, and the authorities of Yale University are urged to 
take the lead in providing wholesome religious life for the stu- 
dent body. The committee declares that a university which fails 
to promote a vigorous religious life among its students is shirk- 
ing one of its major responsibilities. It recommends that the 
present department of religion at Yale, which offers only four 
courses, be greatly enlarged. This department, it suggests, should 
be organized primarily in the graduate school to investigate 
religion in men’s lives, individual and social; to discover what 
in its experience has gratified men of all ages, and to distinguish 
the elements in religion which have been constructive for men 
from those which have been debasing. 

Members of the suggested department of religion would include 
a psychologist, an anthropologist, a historian, specialists in the 
religions of the Near East, a student of Jewish tradition, and a 
specialist in Islam. The Report holds also that a sound contri- 
bution could be made through a modern linguist and a philoso- 
pher of religion. 

While the committee admits that the full department cannot 
be established overnight, it suggests that the responsible authori- 
ties at Yale appoint at least two members to the department of 
religion, so that it can get under way immediately. Moreover, 
it looks to the future not only with confidence that the full 
department as described will be acquired at Yale, but with the 
hope that similar departments will also be quickly organized 
elsewhere, “for no one group could do the work for the nation 
or the world.” 

While the committee has recommended that the department 
of religion be established in the graduate school, its work and 
influence as planned will radiate throughout the university. The 
religious program will become integrated with the entire student 
curriculum, and it should help to make religion significant on 
the campus and become an essential factor in college life at 
Yale and elsewhere. 

The report of the Yale group has special significance in sev- 
eral respects. It may be taken as filling the gap, from the 
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secular point of view, so pitifully and avowedly left open in the 
comprehensive view of non-sectarian education set forth by the 
Harvard committee. It represents a serious and very practicable 
attempt to solve the problem of religious and spiritual direction 
in a program of students which must be non-sectarian. It should 
put an end to the weak-kneed policy of secular educators so 
common in the past of completely giving up on the most serious 
problem in their entire educational thinking. For educators to 
throw up their hands in despair and futility before the question 
of the spiritual training of the students under their direction 
is to admit complete defeat before the task of educating has 
even begun. Finally, the Yale Report is a challenge to Catholic 
educators. While Catholics cannot make use of the Yale plan 
as a whole, they should be roused by it to reconsider their own 
procedures and to make every effort to carry on a program in 
religion that truly integrates and that functions efficiently in 
all other respects as well. 
Roy J. Dererrari. 
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CHEMISTRY IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


In this article an attempt will be made to consider certain 
aspects of the teaching of beginning chemistry in high schools 
and colleges. Many questions can be asked, such as: What 
should be stressed in high school chemistry and in first-year 
college chemistry? How should high school chemistry be 
taught? What should high school graduates know when they 
take college chemistry? It is not the purpose of this article to 
attempt to answer such questions as these, but rather to direct 
the attention of the high school and college chemistry teacher 
to his own education and to means of furthering it. 


RESEARCH VERSUS TEACHING 


There are quite a number of influences at the present time 
which do not encourage first-class work on the part of the chem- 
istry teacher. For example, it is now very fashionable to be 
engaged in an activity that is called “research.” Almost every- 
where we find that the research spirit is encouraged and prestige 
and advancement go hand in hand with original publications. 
Teaching unconsciously becomes regarded as an activity having 
not quite the dignity and importance of research. A leading 
educator, a chemist, recently commented that one of the two 
great evils in American universities is “the tendency to over- 
burden men of real ability with undergraduate teaching.” 

As a result of this attitude, students in the chemistry depart- 
ments of universities are often not adequately educated, either 
in the basic principles of chemistry or in the sister sciences of 
mathematics and physics. Sometimes students who have 
obtained a master’s or even a doctor’s degree are little better 
than high-grade laboratory technicians. 

It is not our purpose to belittle research or the research spirit. 
It is, however, our purpose to draw attention to the fact that 
education must precede research, that education, in its true 
sense, is hard to come by, and that it is expensive in time and 
energy, both for the student and for the teacher. If the mem- 
bers of university departments are not fully convinced of the 
truth of these statements, their graduates will not be prepared 
adequately to carry on the education of the next generation. 
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TEACHER'S PREPARATION IN EDUCATION AND CHEMISTRY 


An encouraging feature about these difficulties is that a great 
deal of attention is being given to the subject of education, both 
in the technical literature and in the daily press. The chief 
stimulus for all this discussion comes, of course, from schools 
and departments of education. Professors of education have 
long realized the evils in the present system. Departments and 
schools of education have done extremely valuable work in draw- 
ing attention to the present very unhappy situation, and espe- 
cially in emphasizing that education is not a static thing, but 
that the education of the teacher must continue throughout his 
life. The schools of education have contributed greatly by mak- 
ing available to teachers courses in the history, methods and 
techniques of teaching. 

However, professors of education have an impossible task if 
there is not wholehearted cooperation from the instructors in 
the other disciplines. A course on how to teach high school 
chemistry is no substitute for a good education in the subject 
of chemistry. Unfortunately, in many normal schools and 
departments devoted to the training of teachers, far too much 
emphasis is placed on the detailed consideration of methods as 
applied to each individual subject. If a graduate student has 
made a reasonably adequate study of the history, methods and 
techniques of teaching, and has also had a good education in 
chemistry, a course in how to teach that particular subject is 
hardly necessary. Simon Flexner, in his book, “Universities, 
English, American, and German,” commenting on the establish- 
ment of a professorship of chemical education in the chemistry 
department of a certain famous university, states: “This opens 
up new vistas, even if in the wrong direction.” Actually the 
motives in establishing this professorship were sound enough; 
perhaps the mistake lay in giving one of the men a title that 
should belong to all of them. 

In spite of various difficulties it is possible to make construc- 
tive suggestions as to methods whereby the teacher of chemistry 
can continue his education throughout his life. It would be very 
difficult to do this without direction and help from the university 
chemistry departments. One way in which a teacher can profit 
is to attend elementary courses in chemistry, especially if, as 
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should be the case, the beginning courses are taught by the best 
men in the department. Such courses could be audited or, 
better, taken for credit and attended with the idea partly of 
studying techniques and methods of presentation and partly 
with the idea of learning newer developments in the subject. 
Chemistry is a living science, and methods of presentation should 
be better now than twenty-five years ago. For example, even 
in first-year inorganic chemistry, Le Chatelier’s principle should 
be understood and applied freely throughout the course. 


TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING PRINCIPLES 


The comparative neglect of broad theorems and principles 
constitutes a rather serious indictment of present-day chemistry 
teaching. It is not that these principles are not mentioned in 
the books and taught in the classes; they are taught and learned 
but not understood. Departmental seminars and pro-seminars 
should be available in which there is scholarly discussion of 
basic chemical principles; some consideration could be given to 
their presentation in order to increase the value of the course for 
teachers. Even in the case of elementary and well-known prin- 
ciples, there is often astonishing ignorance on the part of high 
school graduates and college students. The members of a cer- 
tain class, all of whom had had a year of chemistry and a year 
of physics, were asked, “What is Archimedes’ principle?” They 
had all learned to gabble off quickly something that sounded 
like: “If a body is immersed in a fluid, the weight of the water 
equals the weight of water displaced.” 

It may perhaps be profitable to discuss one way of presenting 
Archimedes’ principle. In discussing the principle with a class 
of students, it is probably best not to start off by giving them 
one of the usual definitions such as “If a solid body is weighed 
in a liquid, the body will be lighter than its true weight by the 
weight of the liquid displaced.” Rather start by telling them 
the apocryphal story of the King of Syracuse who had his gold- 
smith make him a beautiful crown of pure gold. There were no 
jewels or other substances attached to the crown; it was pure 
gold, beautifully wrought and designed. The king was delighted 
with his new crown. After some days, however, a suspicion 
entered his mind that the goldsmith had not been honest, but 
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had used a mixture of gold and a baser metal to make the crown. 
It would have been easy to test this by melting the crown and 
stirring up the melted metal in the presence of air. Any base 
metal would oxidize and appear as dross on top of the gold. 
However, the king was obviously unwilling to do this because 
his suspicions might be wrong and then he would have destroyed 
his beautiful crown. 

He explained the dilemma to his friend, Archimedes, a great 
philosopher, who lived at that time. “How can I find out 
whether the crown is made of pure gold, without at the same 
time destroying it?” One can imagine that was quite a prob- 
lem for Archimedes to solve. 

The story goes that Archimedes gave the matter the deepest 
thought for days and that one morning, when he was taking his 
bath, the solution to the problem suddenly flashed through his 
mind arid he rushed through the house, shouting, “Eureka! I 
have found it!” 

Now point out that here was a Greek philosopher who lived 
over 2,000 years ago, without all the advantages we have today, 
without any apparatus, save perhaps a bath tub, and yet he 
discovered a principle which all of us should know. How did 
he discover it? What were his mental processes? Surely, with 
all our advantages, we can do what he did, without being told 
the answer. 

Although one must avoid telling the students the answer, they 
will probably need some help if they are to discover the prin- 
ciple for themselves. One can help them most effectively by 
drawing on the board (or showing a lantern slide) a little cyl- 
inder of pure gold, say one centimeter in cross section and ten 
centimeters long. The little cylinder, which has a volume of 
ten cubic centimeters, is suspended by a thread above a gradu- 
ated cylinder, half filled with water, up to the 500 cc. mark, 
Now ask the class to imagine the piece of gold lowered below 
the surface of the water and ask what volume of water is pushed 
up above the original level at the 500 cc. mark. After this is 
settled, ask how much weight the gold has lost by being immersed 
in the water. Some of the students will see that it is the weight 
of the 10 cc. of water =d up above the original surface 
That is what Archimede: sa . 
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TESTING THE UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES 


Now comes the most important part of the whole discussion, 
the test as to whether the members of the class have been think- 
ing about and following the argument. The test consists of a 
purely imaginary extension of the original apocryphal story. 
Emphasize that the following story is being made up in order 
to find out whether or not they understand the principle. 

After Archimedes had thought of his principle and had quieted 
down, he went to the king and told him how a test could be 
made. On a certain day the king, Archimedes, the goldsmith 
and a number of witnesses were gathered together and a lump 
of authentic pure gold was taken, having exactly the same weight 
as the crown. The crown, supported by a fine hair attached to 
it, was lowered into a vessel of water and weighed again. The 
piece of authentic pure gold, in the same manner, was 4lso low- 
ered into water and weighed. Now, according to Archimedes, 
the loss in weight of the crown, if it were really pure gold, 
should have been the same as the loss in weight of the piece of 
authentic pure gold. However, it was found that the crown 
lost more weight than the piece of pure gold, so that Archimedes 
reported that the crown had base metal alloyed with gold. 
Whereupon the king immediately sentenced the goldsmith to be 
executed. The goldsmith made a great outcry and said that he 
had used pure gold and that the king was condemning an inno- 
cent man to death. The king, therefore, said that he would have 
the crown melted and thus find out for certain whether or not 
it was made of pure gold. This was done, and it was found, 
indeed, that the crown was made of pure gold, since no dross 
appeared on the surface. The king then sentenced Archimedes 
to death. How could Archimedes have been in error? * 

The foregoing has been presented in some detail to illustrate 
the possibility of giving the students an understanding of even 
quite simple principles. Curiously enough, the same sort of 
possibility exists in the factual field. For example, it is a 
commonplace that matter exists in three states, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, but, unless this is brought home to the student vividly 


* If the crown had been made so that of the tati i 
of small hollow golden balls, the crown 
placed in the water than a solid piece of gold which had the same weight 
as the crown in air. 
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by means of a lecture experiment, he will have in his mind 
simply another piece of parrot information. 

In the case of chlorine, the states of matter may be impressed 
on the beginning student by showing a 5-liter pyrex flask filled 
with gaseous chlorine and having the neck sealed off. The flask 
is shown inverted and supported on a ring stand. A small paper 
cone is held against the top of the flask and filled with liquid 
air. The students notice that the green color becomes paler, 
finally disappears, and a white solid is formed at the top of the 
flask. After the liquid air is removed, the solidified chlorine 
gradually melts and drops down into the neck of the flask to 
form a greenish-yellow liquid. Gradually, as the liquid warms 
up, it starts to boil, finally disappears, and the flask is again 
filled with the green gas. 

Once the educative process is started in the student’s mind, 
he himself can and should take over the burden. It is not neces- 
sary to go into every principle in great detail or to have the 
lecture table covered with experiments. 


PRIDE IN GOOD TEACHING 


It should be possible to revive the pride in good teaching that 
existed in earlier times when students flocked to the classes of 
an eminent teacher. The history of chemistry provides many 
examples of competent research men, and even famous men, who 
were popular teachers. It was said of Thomas Charles Hope, who 
succeeded Black at Edinburgh, that “not only was his lecture 
room crowded with students from every part of the British 
dominions, but numerous foreigners resorted to Edinburgh and 
became his pupils. The large classroom was filled to overflow- 
ing, and he who was not there before the commencement of the 
lecture had no chance of a seat.” 

Like many of the early nineteenth century chemists, Hope 
combined teaching ability with productivity in research. Among 
other things he discovered strontium earth and named this new 
earth from the village of Strontian in Argyllshire. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may hope for a renaissance in the teaching of 
chemistry made possible by a reorientation of thought in depart- 
ments of chemistry in which the members will be on guard 
against “a tendency to overburden men of real ability with too 
much research.” Francis O. Rice. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF “INWARDNESS,” AN AIM 
IN EDUCATION 


“We are living in the midst of circumstances that conspire 
greatly to impede the development of the quality of inward- 
ness. Externals dominate our existence and cause us to live 
outside of ourselves. 

“At an even increasing tempo, things are happening all ’round 
us, distracting us, over-stimulating us, leaving us scant time and 
little inclination to pay attention to the things that are hap- 
pening inside of ourselves.” So wrote the late Monsignor George 
Johnson, of the Catholic University of America, in his introduc- 
tion to my Building Character from Within.* 

In the public life of Christ we see Him going alone to the hills 
when the pressure of missionary work, with its bitter trials of 
disappointments, weighed upon Him and the littleness of his 
fellows lay heavy upon Him. Alone amid the strong, silent hills 
He found balm for His depressed spirit and fresh strength to 
continue His labors. Surely we can presume that the boy Jesus, 
growing to manhood, cultivated the habit of going at eventide 
up the darkening hillsides to think things out for Himself. 

We cannot expect to put an old head on youthful shoulders. 
Yet, unless we train youth to pause a while to look in upon 
themselves, to get to know themselves and to put a brake on this 
or that exuberance, they will sow habits that will cost pain and 
worry later. 

“Every human being builds his own character; no one else 
can do it for him. The function of the teacher is to stimulate, 
to inspire, to guide, not to mold and make. The teacher presents 
the truth, the religious truth, the social truth, the scientific truth, 
the literary truth; the child grows up to the truth and in the 
truth, in the measure that he does the truth. We learn to live 
by living, and another cannot live for us; the power that makes 
for moral integrity is within us and we alone can free it unto 
accomplishment.” So writes Monsignor Johnson. 

We dare not postpone this training until youth is ready to 
leave our schools. It must begin early, in fact, in the infant 
school and continue to the end of school days, then to be culti- 
vated with increasing maturity throughout life. 

To quote Monsignor Johnson again: 


*J. T. McMahon, Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939. 
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Christ took society as He found it; He did not postpone His 
teaching until such time as the environment might become 
ideal. He showed those who were ready to accept Him the 
inward way that leads to His Kingdom and to the discovery of 
the true potentialities of one’s soul. 


Christ’s withering words, “Whited Sepulchres,” assure us that 
the inside is more important than the outside. The health of a 
plant, of an animal, and of a child flows from within. 


“Tt is not what you say that counts, 
Or merely what you do, 

’Tis not the furbelow and flounce, 
It’s the inside of you.” 


Poor poetry, indeed, but words worth remembering for their 
message. 
THE BLIGHT OF EXTERNALISM 


What are the obstacles retarding the development of the 
quality of inwardness? Monsignor Johnson answers: 


“The blight of externalism,” quoting from his Introduction, 
has spread to our schools and means of education. We have 
put our faith in devices and techniques and mechanized our 
routine. We have developed better methods of testing and 
of evaluating our educational product only to turn about and 
make a fetish of the test and apotheosize the quantitative 
standard. Only now are we beginning to awaken to the fact 
that true education is always a human process, and that the 
achievement of immediate and more or less external objectives 
is not necessarily a guarantee that those deep and profound 
changes have been wrought in the heart and soul of the learner 
that are of the real essence of true education.” 


“The quantitative standard” is fostered by external examina- 
tions. The rush to have psychology recognized as an exact 
science has put undue weight upon the tape measurements of 
the human process of education. 


Educational publishers have issued teachers’. mama work = 


books and all the gadgets of teach-yourself textbooks, the 
mechanized classroom, because, in the misguided minds of the 


authors and the publishers, teachers cannot be relied upon to . 


teach. Such predigested material and apparatus have given 


us teachers, and our pupils also, recurring fits of mental indi- 


gestion. 


Monsignor Johnson is final on this point: “Teaching school : 
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can never be like working on the assembly line in an automobile 
factory. Teaching is a process of giving, giving what one knows, 
giving what one is.” 

The cult of externalism is so immersed in the visible that it 
disdains the invisible. What it cannot measure, tabulate, or 
tag is minimized in value or just ignored. Externalism as a goal 
will hold us as long as we are interested, but it has not within 
it the power to call us to continued effort even though we are 
bored. Nothing lasts unless it flows from within us as a river 
trickles from its source in the hills, gathers strength and con- 
tinues flowing to the sea because its source does not dry up. 
A man will continue to do the unpleasant tasks and difficult 
duties as long as there is an inner source of power to draw upon. 
The quality of inwardness alone can save us, because it sends 
us back upon ourselves. It is a training to look in upon our- 
selves, to analyze our motives as if we were other persons, with 
this great advantage that there is no reason now to deceive 
ourselves. 


THE DOOR OPENS FROM WITHIN 


Our hope is that by presenting youth to Christ and showing 
Christ to youth, a deep comradeship will develop between them. 
That will come through the encouragement we give to youth to 
examine the inner man who is growing up within him and who 
will direct his life. 

The picture “The Light of the World,” painted by Holman 
Hunt, shows Christ in a garden at midnight. In His left hand 
He is holding a lantern and His right hand is knocking on a 
heavily paneled door. When the painting was unveiled, an art 
critic remarked, ‘Mr. Hunt, you haven't finished your work. 
There is no handle on that door.” “That,” said the artist, “is 
the door to the human heart—it can be opened only from the 
inside.” 

Our ideal as educators is to inspire youth to build themselves 
from within according to the designs of Christ. It is essential 
for each one to know himself, for he cannot build unless he 
examines the foundations. We must not forget that youth differ 
from youth as building sites do. Education is a long, slow swing 
from childish thoughtlessness to mature planning. The quality 
of inwardness needs time as seeds do to die and strike and fruc- 
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tify. The seed is supplied to us, and it is good seed, for it comes 
from God. Our responsibility is the sowing. © 

Youth are the apostles of tomorrow. Their task is a hard 
one, to repair and to rebuild a new world. The apostle must 
begin as a disciple, one who learns from, another. Youth grow 
conceited when they hear too much of what they want to hear 
and not enough of what they ought to hear. There has been 
too much talk of the emancipation of youth, meaning its eman- 
cipation from wisdom acquired from experience. Their world 
is not yet youth’s world. It is the next generation that will 
belong to youth. Whether or not youth will handle it as badly 
as its fathers have handled their heritage depends on how youth 
prepares itself for its coming responsibilities. 

Time crawls in youth, walks in manhood, but races in old age. 
Youth is a time of longing and impatience, because youth only 
looks forward to life instead of living it. Youth wants to shake 
itself free from itself to get out of the prison it thinks it is in 
by the fact of its being subject to discipline. 

Youth forgets that disciplinc is education. If youth’s is the 
task of making a better tomorrow, we must convince them that 
they are to begin with themselves, not according to the pam- 
pered, soft and flattering standards of the day, but as true 
disciples of Him who calls them to self-discipline as the essen- 
tial qualification of discipleship. As His disciples youth shall 
find the power which can do for them that which they cannot 
do for themselves. 


A PARTICULAR EXAMEN FOR CHILDREN 


_ That which will be most fruitful in life must find a place in 
the school day. Within the Christian Doctrine period we should 
give time and encouragement to acts of religion. We can lead 
our pupils to listen to Him through cultivating periods of silence. 
We might begin with the practice of the “Secret,” a form of 
particular examen for children.’ 

Suggesting to the child that he share a secret with God has 
the fascination of a game. Let us begin with one minute’s 
silence within the class-period. The young children close their 
eyes, putting their tiny hands over them, and then Sister asks 


*J. T. McMahon, Some Methods 188-189; also 
Building Character from Within, pp. ‘4 sal 
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questions through which she will control the discipline of the 
class. For example: | 
Now, children, I want you to think hard and answer these 
questions in silence within your own heart. Did I say my 
prayers well this morning? Did I speak in class when Sister 
asked me not to? Did I push anyone on leaving the class- 

room? Was I rough or unkind in the playground? Am I 

punctual? Am I tidy? Each of you will answer these ques- 

tions for yourself, and then you will make a promise to Our 

Blessed Lord, which no one else will know about. That will 

be your secret, and He will be delighted to share it with you. 

I first met this adaptation of the “particular examen” of the 
novitiate to the classroom when studying the writings of the 
late Rev. Thomas Edward Shields, Professor of Education at 
the Catholic University of America. In his text for Grade 
Schools, Second Book, he tells the story of a little girl, Mary, 
who prepared a spiritual bouquet for the Mother of God as a 
birthday secret. The idea of a secret between me and God is 
an attraction which wins both child and adult. Dr. Shields was 
wise indeed in borrowing the “Secret” from the most fruitful 
school of character-building, the religious novitiate. But I did 
not just read about this idea; I observed it on trial in the parish 
school of Brookland, which then (1926-1928) served as a practice 
school for the Department of Education of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Sisters of the lower grades demon- 
strated the working of it and assured me that the conduct of the 
little ones was directed by the “Secret.” The fault, common to 
most children coming to school for the first time, of pushing 
others was cured through a judicious repetition of questions 
which these tiny tots answered in secret, and the guilty one’s 
blushes were saved. 

Within the schools of the Archdiocese of Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, the practice of the “Secret” has been equally successful 
in solving the disciplinary problems of the infant classes. Unfor- 
tunately the practice has remained in the lower grades, and its 
possibilities for self-discipline have not been tested among older 
pupils. In one school the practice of the “Secret” has been 
elaborated until it became the current which propelled all the 
student activities for the betterment of the school and its stu- 
dents. 

Leaving the lower grades, the practice of the “Secret” aims at 
stirring up questions in the minds of the pupils just as game 
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keepers beat up a fox for the field to chase and kill. When we 
cease to ask intelligent questions we cease to grow. Maisie 
Ward writes of G. K. Chesterton: 

This theology came with the answers to all the tremendous 
questions asked by life. Here the convert has one great ad- 
vantage over the Catholic brought up in the Faith. Most of 
us hear the answers before we have asked the questions: hence 
intellectually we lack what G. K. calls “the soil for the seeds 
of doctrine.” It is nearly impossible to understand an answer 
to a question you have not formulated. And without the sense 
of urgency that an insistent question brings, many people do 
not even try. All the years of his boyhood and early manhood 
Chesterton was facing the fundamental questions and ham- 
mering out the answers.’ 

With the very young children the practice of the “Secret” 
consists in questions on conduct in school and at home proposed 
by the teacher. These questions go on with a purpose, gently, 
like a young mother just grown used to her babe and her new 
duties. As we move upwards the questions concern themselves 
not so much with conduct as with the motives or hidden springs 
of action. Gradually the teacher leaves the center of the stage 
and the children assume the role of questioners, probing into the 
inner recesses of their own personalities, analyzing the why and 
wherefore of what they say and think and do, 

Within the novitiate and throughout the religious life the “par- 
ticular examen” makes the building of character and the pursuit 
of holiness a personal matter. Let us adapt it to the needs and 
capacity of the adolescent. Buttonhole an individual and dur- 
ing a chat with him drop a hint as if it came to you at the 
moment, the more casual the more effective. The hint, sug- 
gestion, seed should be directed at some weakness of character; 
for example, neglect of home-work or lack of courtesy, which 
you believe this pupil should tackle at once before this unde- 
sirable shortcoming becomes as comfortable as a bad habit. 

“Now, John, an effort to control that temper of yours would 
be a precious ‘Secret’ to share with Our Lord, and a most accept- 
able gift to hand back to Him during Mass on Sunday.” This 
approach will prove more effective than many general lectures 
on the virtue of patience. The practice of the “Secret” among 
adolescents will personalize their religion for them. 


* Maisie Ward, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, London: Sheed and Ward, 
1944, p. 184. 
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SERVING A PERSON 


“Caritas Christi urget nos,” said St. Paul. A great missionary 
of our day, Father Maturin, interprets “urget” when he says 
that “St. Paul was not spreading a cause; he was serving a 
Person.” Sharing a secret with that Person will spur adolescents 
on to better themselves for His sake. School duties, home duties, 
church duties can be personalized through self-questioning. 
Herein is a lever for effort which we have not used fully. It is 
a discipline which will last because its source is within the heart 
of the child. 

The practice of the “Secret” is essentially “serving a Person.” 
Through it adolescents are made to feel that life is nothing else 
but a trial of one’s love and devotion to Him who loved all 
young hearts. Bringing all their conduct through the court of 
the “Secret,” they will spiritualize the motives and enrich their 
actions when done on His Majesty’s Service. In temptation 
they will man the outer defenses through thinking it over in 
secret. That tired feeling which assails adolescence, the nausea 
of effort, the burden of perseverance, the wish to relax can be 
met and defeated when elevated to serving that Person. 

Adolescents are inclined to lean too much on the gang, accept- 
ing their standards and following the leaders as sheep. Per- 
sonalities are warped, absorbed, and dominated by too much 
hero worship. The practice of the “Secret” puts a pause on such 
particular friendships by probing the motives beneath them. I 
have appealed to many generations of school children to shy at 
words, as a young horse does when something unusual crosses 
his path. The trainer brings the colt back again and again until 
fear is replaced by understanding. In tending the youth as he 
builds himself from within we teachers are wise when we train 
adolescents to pause for a “look-see” into their thoughts, words, 
and actions. The practice of the “Secret” provides that training. 

In the Parish Church at Brookland, D. C., I went Sunday after 
Sunday to hear the late Monsignor George Johnson conduct a 
short meditation at the end of the children’s Mass. The chil- 
dren, who appeared restless and tired during Mass, became alert 
and interested when Dr. Johnson began to speak. He knelt at 
a prie-dieu in the center aisle, up near the altar rail, in front of 
the children, where all of them could see him. His words were 
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staccato, a sentence, then a fairly long pause, a provocative 
word, @ question—as if he were thinking aloud. Usually he 
began thus: 
My dear children, we have finished the Holy Sacrifice, and 
a new week awaits us. Let us close our eyes and think over 
the week that has passed, be sorry for its mistakes, and face 
the coming week with the hope of doing a hard, some- 
thing that may hurt in the doing, something that will cost 
effort, and demand perseverance. Now each of us think what 
we can do that will surely please Him this week (a fair pause). 
Very well, then; each of us has something decided upon. Prom- 
ise Him that, but keep it a secret. Do not tell anyone else 
what it is. Remind yourself each day of that secret. Some- 
times you will forget, but let that not trouble you, for He 
understands how difficult it is for each one of us to keep on 
trying. When we meet here again next Sunday what a happy 
feeling it will be if we have been faithful to that promise, 
and have laid upon the altar as our special offering that secret 
kept and that hard thing done for His sake. 


Once a week in the upper grades (it was a Primary School) 
Dr. Johnson began the Christian doctrine period with a two- 
minute silence. The children sat at their desks, usually with 
their hands covering their eyes. Dr. Johnson sat with them, 
making the meditation as one of them. Some days he directed 
their thoughts to some item of school discipline; another time 
he spoke of a Gospel scene and again on one of the virtues. He 
conducted the exercises just like a retreat master making the 
morning meditation in common. Woven into his words were 
invitations and hints for the practice of the “Secret.” 

The Parish Church was beside the school, and to it the senior 
pupils went occasionally to make a silent vigil. The children 
brought a book of their own choice; the most popular was the 
New Testament, but I often saw a Missal in use. They read a 
little while, and then, lowering the book, they closed their eyes 
to savour interiorly what thoughts came to them. The visit did 
not exceed ten minutes. At the conclusion of the visit, the Sis- 
ter, who knelt in front of the children, led with an act of Spiritual 
Communion. That was the only formal prayer said. 

J.T. MoManon. 


cMahon will continue his discussion of “Inwardness” next 
i in further the method of developing this quality. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE STUDY HABITS OF CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The problem of developing effective study habits in our pupils 
is today, as it has always been, one of the major problems of 
teaching. Establishment of study habits constitutes an impor- 
tant phase of the educative process. Pupils who study effectively 
and efficiently have developed methods of learning which aid 
them in acquiring and retaining knowledge, facts and informa- 
tion from lectures, textbooks, and other sourcés of material. 
Through practice and use these methods have become habitual. 
Pupils who do not study effectively and efficiently have likewise 
acquired habits of study, but their habits are uneconomical and 
inefficient. 

Within the past two decades the interest in study techniques 
has been intensified. Many investigations have been made for 
the purpose of devising ways of measuring and of teaching study 
skills. Unfortunately, most of these investigations and experi- 
ments have been conducted at the college level. There is like- 
wise a need for investigations and experiments to be made at 


secondary school level. Research of this nature should involve 
investigation of actual practices used by pupils, by those who 
are bright, by those who are dull, by those who are successful 
in their academic tasks and by those whose accomplishments 
are poor. Such investigations will be especially helpful when 
carried on in the classroom and when they are actually indica- 
tions of existing conditions. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


With these considerations in mind, the present investigation of 
the study habits of the 252 pupils in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of a parochial high school in New York City was under- 
taken. Our purpose was to determine the methods of study 
actually employed by the pupils and to determine the relations 
of these methods to intelligence and to achievement. The fol- 
lowing aspects of the problem are considered: (1) What are the 
study habits frequently practiced by pupils in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve? (2) What is the relation of methods of study to 
intelligence? (3) What is the relation of methods of study to 
achievement? (4) Do boys and girls differ in their methods of 
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study? (5) Are these essential differences in the study habits 
of bright and dull pupils?, (6) Are there significant differences 
in the study habits of the “most successful” | pupils? 


TESTS EMPLOYED 


The intelligence quotients employed in this study were based 
- on the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination 
__Form B. For the purpose of gathering data relative to study 
practices the Zurich Study Habits Inventory was used. This 
inventory is a self-rating scale containing one hundred items, 
which covered the broader aspects of the study problem. It 
deals with the specific phases of concentration and distraction of 
attention when studying, with textbook assignment, with note- 
taking, with memorizing, and with the study schedule. This 
inventory was devised in 1930 and has a reported reliability of 
0.92. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The normative-survey method using a self-rating scale tech- . 


nique was employed in this investigation. This method is 
directed toward ascertaining the conditions or habits which pre- 
vail in a group of cases chosen for study, and is essentially a 
method of quantitative description of the general characteristic 
of the group. 

The group method of administration was used in giving the 
Study Habits Inventory. A regular class hour was used for the 
administration. The class teacher was present and served as a 
proctor. In reacting to the items on the self-ratings the students 
used a five-point scale. At the right of each was provided a 
space to check under one of the five headings: 5, always; 4, 
usually; 3, occasionally; 2, seldom; 1, never. The students were 
urged to be truthful as to their exact habits of study. A careful 
explanation was made of the purpose of the inventory and the 
pupil’s cooperation was requested with the understanding that 
the information received would in no way interfere with the 
future grading received in any subject. It was pointed out 
further that the investigation might help the school to discover 
what it could best do to assist pupils in becoming better adjusted 
in senior high school. The following directions and sample test- 
items were then given to the pupils: 
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A number of activities are listed which are involved in read- 
ing and study situation. You are to rate yourself on each of 
these activities with respect to peer habits of study. If you 
never follow the procedure which any item describes place an 
(x) in Column 1. If you have seldom followed this procedure, 
place an (x) in Column 2. If you occasionally follow this pro- 
cedure, place an (x) in Column 3. If you usually follow this 
procedure, place an (x) in Column 4. If this activity is a 
fixed habit so that you always follow it, place an (x) in Col- 
umn 5. The following sample test-items were then given: 
“Reads without moving lips.” If you always read without 
movin 7 place an (x) in Column 5. “Studied lessons 
alone.’ you usually study alone, place an (x) in Column 4. 


An opportunity was provided for pupils to ask questions for 
further explanation if necessary. No time-limit was set for the 
inventory. However, all the pupils completed the checking 
within a forty-five-minute period. The papers were then rated 
twice and carefully checked by the writer. 

The range, mean, median, and standard deviation of the scores 
on the Study Habits Inventory were computed for the entire 
group of subjects under investigation. Then the product- 
moment coefficient of correlation was calculated between the ob- 
tained scores on the Study Habits Inventory and the achievement 
grades. This achievement grade for each pupil was determined 
by averaging the final examination mark in the four basic sub- 
jects, namely, English, Latin, mathematics, and history. Co- 
efficients of correlation were also obtained between the scores 
on the Study Habits Inventory and the intelligence ratings of 
the 252 subjects participating in this investigation. 

The scores on the Study Habits Inventory were then sepa- 
rated into three divisions on the basis of grade classification 
for the pupils in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The mean, 
standard deviation, and standard error of the mean of the 
scores were then computed for each grade. The reliability of 
the observed differences of the scores between grades ten and 
eleven and between the scores of grades eleven and twelve was 
determined by computing the critical ratios. The latter were 
derived by following the method found in Tiegs.* 


1 Ernest J. Tiegs, Tests and Measurements in Improvement of Learning. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939, p. 384. 
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It was likewise the purpose of this study to discover the 
differences, if any, which existed in the study methods of boys 
and girls. The scores on the Study Habits Inventory were 
therefore determined for boys and girls. The means, standard 
deviation, and standard error of the mean of the scores on the 
Study Habits Inventory were calculated for each group and a 
critical ratio was derived. 


COMPARISON OF MOST AND LEAST SUCCESSFUL 


The total testing group was then divided into quartiles on 
the basis of intelligence. The upper and lower quartile groups 
were compared in order to discover differences in the study 
methods of the bright and the slow learning students. The 
mean, standard deviation, and the standard error of the mean 
of the scores on the Study Habits Inventory for each were cal- 
culated and a critical ratio was computed. 

The entire group was then divided into quartiles on the basis 
of achievement to discover the differences in the study habits 
of the most successful and the least successful students. Of 
the sixty-three subjects in the upper quartile the thirty stu- 
dents who ranked highest in achievement were selected for the 
group designated as “most successful”; the thirty who ranked 
lowest in the lower quartile were selected for the group desig- 
nated as the “least successful.” These two groups were com- 
pared on the basis of score obtained on the Study Habits In- 
ventory. The mean, standard deviation, and standard error of 
the mean score were calculated for each group and a critical 
ratio was computed. 

The Study Habits Inventories checked by the most success- 
ful and the least successful students of the above mentioned 
groups were re-examined for the purpose of discovering varia- 
tions in study practices between the groups. The mean, the 
standard deviation, and the standard error of the mean score 
were calculated for each item contained on the Study Habits 
Inventory. The mean differences and standard error of differ- 
ences were found for each item and a critical ratio was de- 
rived. Those items on which there resulted a critical ratio of 
two or more were considered as differentiating items. These 
differentiating items were then listed in tabular form. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


The coefficient of correlation obtained between Study Habits 
Inventory scores and intelligence quotients was found to be 
.388+.06, while that between Study Habits Inventory scores 
and achievement grades was found to be .36+.06. These co- 
efficients seemed too low to indicate any significant relation- 
ship between these factors, since they fall within the classifi- 
cation of “present but slight” as given by Garrett.’ 


Taste I.—Summary of Grade Groups 


8. E. 
Grade N Mean 8. D. of Mean C. R. 

0.67 

88 353.2 43.99 4.69 
0.76 

64 358.7 44.09 5.51 


A statistical description of the groups of students on the 
basis of grade classification is presented in Table I. The critical 
ratio of 0.67 indicates that no significant difference exists be- 
tween the scores for grades ten and eleven. The critical ratio 
of 0.76 between grades eleven and twelve is likewise statisti- 
cally insignificant. However, the differences obtained, though 
small, are consistent and in the same direction, that is, in 
favor of the higher grade in each instance. This consistency 
would seem to indicate at least slight progress in the acquisi- 
tion of better study habits as the students advanced from 
lower to higher grades. 

A summary of the statistical data compiled for the groups 
according to sex is contained in Table II. The ratio of 0.72 
indicates that no significant difference exists in the study 
habits of boys and girls participating in this investigation. 

In Table III are shown the data concerning the bright and 
dull groups. The critical ratio of 10.3 is considered statisti- 
cally significant and indicated that a true difference exists in 
favor of the bright group. Consequently students of high 


*H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York: 
Longmans Green and Company, 1937, p. 342. 
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II.—Summary of the Sex Differences 


N Mean 


8. E. 
B/D. Be 


355.87 
351.71 


45.75 
40 .63 


4.76 
3.21 


mental ability in this investigation employed more helpful 
study methods than the students of low mental ability. 

In Table IV the data concerning the most successful and 
the least successful students are presented. The critical ratio 
of 3.10 is considered to be statistically significant and indi- 


IIIl.—Comparison of the Bright and Dull Groups 


N Mean 8. D. 


of Mean 
Da aS 63 | 345.35 | 37.95 4.77 
Sos 63 | 281.06 | 31.95 4.02 | 


10.3 


cated that a true difference exists in favor of the “most suc- 
cessful” group. Consequently the subjects in this investiga- 
tion who were “most successful” in academic achievement em- 
ployed more helpful study habits than did the subjects who 
were “least successful.” 


TasLe IV.—Comparison of Most Succesaful and Least Successful Groups 


Group N Mean 8. D. Be? ana C. R. 


30 
30 


339.21 | 38.89 7.10 
311.01 | 30.97 5.67 


8.10 


When the -inventories checked by the most successful and 
the least successful were re-examined it was found that there 
were ten items on which there appeared to be a perceptible dif- 
ference between the mean ratings of these groups. 

These items are: 


| 
Group 
If 
C. R. hs 
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Differentiating Items 


Anticipates onan t may be asked in a forthcoming examination. 


Overlearns esson to assure retention 


period. 


56. 

35. ores distractions while studying or 

22. ten follow directions exactly. 

62. pues work promptly at the time set for study. 
Gets lessons alone. 


Reads in order to secure information. 


The mean difference and standard error of difference were 
calculated for each item and a critical ratio was derived. Only 
those items are included which give a critical ratio of 2.00 or 
greater. Such a critical ratio indicated that there are 98 
chances in 100 that a real difference exists. For each item the 
difference points in the direction of favorable study methods on 
the part of the most successful students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem to be indicated by the data 
in this investigation: 

1. The responses to the Study Habits Inventory revealed that 
there exist wide variances in the study methods used by the 
students participating in this investigation. A _ statistical 
analysis indicated no significant differences in the study methods 
of grades ten and eleven nor of grades eleven and twelve. The 
critical ratio obtained between grades ten and eleven was 
found to be 0.67; between grades eleven and twelve was 0.76. 
These ratios are too small to indicate any true difference be- 
tween the compared groups. Yet since the differences are con- 
sistent and in the same direction, that is, in favor of the higher 
grade in each instance, they would seem to indicate slight 
progress in the acquisition of better study habits as the stu- 
dents advanced from lower to higher grades. 

2. The coefficient of correlation obtained between the Study 
Habits Inventory scores and intelligence quotients was found 
to be .38+.06 while that between Study Habits Inventory 
scores and achievement was .36+.06. These coefficients seemed 
too low to indicate significant relationship between these factors. 
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3. A comparison of the Study Habits Inventory scores ob- 
tained by the boys and girls under investigation yielded the 
critical ratio of 0.72. This ratio is statistically insignificant 
and therefore indicates that no true difference exists between 
these two groups. 

4. A comparison of Study Habits Inventory scores obtained 
by the bright and dull students yielded the critical ratio of 
10.3. This critical ratio is statistically significant and indicates 
that a true difference exists in favor of the bright students. 

5. A comparison of the Study Habits Inventory scores ob- 
tained by the “most successful” and the “least successful” 
students yielded a critical ratio of 3.10. This critica] ratio is 
considered to be statistically significant and indicates a true 
difference in favor of the “most successful” students. 

6. It was found in this investigation that there were ten items 
on the Study Habits Inventory which tended to differentiate 
the “most successful” from the “least successful” students. 

Sister St. Mary Estuer, C.N.D. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION WITHOUT EDUCATION 


It is not an uncommon experience on many a university 
campus to hear students refer to some of their courses in Edu- 
cation as “fresh-air courses.” Even faculty members are at 
times apologetic for some of the offerings in a particular De- 
partment of Education. To such an extent is this true that a 
teacher-author of a current best-seller on teaching, Teacher in 
America, introduces his subject with the apology: “Education 
is the dullest subject and I intend to say as little about it as I 
can.” This is to the detriment of Departments and Schools of 
Education, but more particularly to the detriment of teachers 
and the art of teaching, to schools and our educational system in 
general. 

A GRADUATE DEGREE BUT A POORER TEACHER 


As a result too many teachers return to the classroom from 
graduate work in content fields (such as History, English, 
mathematics, science, etc.) poorer teachers. At the university 
they kept aloof from courses in Education; they avoided them 
as a blight. And for two reasons: certain faculty members, 
lacking an appreciation of the practical value to the teacher of 
professional courses in Education, have advised them against 
minoring in Education; or, a few “sub-normal” courses in Edu- 
cation (the bane of any University Department) have preju- 
diced students and faculty alike against all courses in Educa- 
tion. Consequently, teachers leave the university with an M.A. 
or Ph.D. degree without having come in contact on the graduate 
level with the courses particularly designed to improve them as 
teachers. We said they return to the classroom poorer teachers 
because, while having advanced in content knowledge, they re- 
trograded in professional practice, having neglected profes- 
sional courses in Education—courses in the art of using and 
applying more effectively their newly gained fund of knowl- 
edge. Like rowing up a stream, they not only stand still, from 
the practical point of view of effective teaching, but they even 
slip backward. 

Stuffed with newly acquired (but not necessarily digested) 
knowledge gathered in content subjects, they step back into the 
classroom all aglow and bursting with precious facts that are 


* Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1945. 
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certain to impress but not necessarily enlighten their hearers. 
They can scarcely resist tracing with a “‘cocksure” flourish how 
“lord” came from “lavord” which in turn came from the Old 
English “hlaf-weard,” etc., or telling with learned accent how 
an anonymous author portrays Moses in the Cursor Mundi. 
Hypnotized by the glazed eyeballs of their befuddled students, 
they feel like Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmaster whose hearers 
wondered “that one small head could carry all he knew.” Not 
all, but too many with slightly enlarged egos because of a grad- 
uate degree, fall into this trap. In short, they offer vest-pocket 
editions of their graduate courses to their high school and in 
some cases even to their grade-school pupils. An insufficient 
number resist the urge to impress their students with the 
profundity of their knowledge gained in their university 
studies. And if their thesis took them down the narrow path 
of research, their pupils are sure to hear all about it, whether 
it be “the bacteria content of red flannels” or the habits, life- 
span, and anti-social instincts of the tiny creature that lives on 
the antenna of an ant. High school principals and community or 


subject-matter supervisors could add an almost endless list of 
similar examples. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


While it is true that part of the blame rests with the depart- 
ment heads of content fields who, in advising their graduate 
teacher students, do not appreciate the value of professional 
courses in Education on the advanced level, yet it is the writ- 
er’s conviction that in many cases much of the blame rests with 
the Department of Education. Even at the present time in 
many universities and normal schools this is unfortunately true. 
In the first place many Departments of Education do not offer . 
the type of course students minoring in Education need; sec- 
ondly, the teaching and content of some of the courses that are 
offered are puerile. We don’t mean to say that other depart- 
ments in the university are free from these accusations or are 
less guilty of this same criticism; quite the contrary. It is not 
too rare an experience to find a department in which there can- 
not be detected one or the other “fresh-air course” offered by a 
teacher who should be doing administrative work or digging 
ditches. 

Common as these weaknesses are, they are, nevertheless, least 
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excusable in the Department of Education. Courses in Educa- 
tion have as one of their objectives to return the student to the 
classroom a better teacher. Is it not an anomaly, then, to find 
poor teaching in a course that aims at improving teaching? Is 
it not grossly irregular to find shallowness and lack of organ- 
ization in a course that should set the pace for excellence in the 
classroom learning situation? 

Lamentable, also, is the practice in some universities of heads 
of content-field departments to advise their students, many of 
them teachers, against minoring in Education. The unfortu- 
nate reaction is almost invariably the same, especially among 
those students who by some mishap had previously fallen prey 
to one of the “breeze courses,” in which so much time was 
wasted on frills and so many opportunities missed in coming to 
grips with the portentous issues of education. They are misled 
into concluding that all courses in Education are the same— 
barren and shallow! Meanwhile, the fact stands that by far 
the majority of courses in Education are substantial, meaty, 
solid, a challenge to the best minds and an essential for the 
ideal teacher. 


NEEDS OF TEACHERS MINORING IN EDUCATION 


Another difficulty lies in the fact that most teachers who 
would like to minor in Education do not want to spend a whole 
semester or a year in just one or the other specialized phases 
of Education such as “The Use of the Radio in Education,” 
“Methods of Teaching Remedial Reading,” or “Statistics in Ed- 
ucation.” They want a course that will cover the important 
points of the whole field. They feel the need of a course that 
will come to grips with the basic principles and techniques in 
Education on an advanced level. Teachers do not need an in- 

_ troductory or survey course as such, but rather a discussion of 
a series of basic issues which will give them the background and 
the theory underlying the fundamental elements that constitute 
the ideal elementary or secondary school in America today. 
They want (or should want if they are professional minded) to 
know what the major problems facing education are and how 
these might be solved. They have an inkling that education 
is on the eve of a serious reorganization (we are tempted to say 

revolution), and they want to have an opportunity to think 
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things through under professional direction and stimulation. 
The average specialized course in the average Department of 
Education, though excellent for the student majoring in Educa- 
tion for whom such a course fills a definite need by way of 
pr-paration for future work, does not fill the need of the student 
minoring in Education. 


ADVANCED GENERAL EDUCATION 


Wideawake Departments of Education are facing these un- 
favorable attitudes and are meeting these needs by putting their 
house in order. First, they are examining their course-offerings 
with a disciplinarian’s approach of eliminating weak spots. 
Secondly, they are adding courses and faculty members for which 
there are definite needs. In illustration of the latter, the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Catholic University has designed a spe- 
cial course in ADVANCED GENERAL EDUCATION, in which 
basic principles and techniques in the art of teaching are dis- 
cussed, in order primarily to meet the needs of students majoring 
in other departments. The aims of this course as set forth by 
the Department are: 


To enable the graduate student who intends going back into 
the classroom as a teacher, to return to the classroom a better 
teacher. 

To give the student a more comprehensive view of the pat- 
tern of education. . . . To give him a clearer understanding 
of the basic principles underlying efficient educational practice. 
... To give him a clear grasp of the elements that constitute 
the ideal elementary and the ideal secondary school. 

Through a consideration of the roots of modern education 
(History and Philosophy of Education), to give the student 
an insight into the root causes of the errors in modern educa- 
tion and thus furnish him with basic principles by which 
critically to appraise modern practices in education. 

Through a reconsideration of the laws of learning, the tech- 
niques of teaching, and basic principles aimed at developing 
the professional spirit, to offset the frequently noticed debili- 
tating effect on teaching of increase of content knowledge as 
a result of graduate study in a content field. 

To make the teacher more conscious of the purposes for 
which he should be teaching and the best means of attaining 
them. In a word, to help the teacher see his professional ac- 
tivities with deeper insight and in their broader relationships, 
and thus help the teacher carry out his work in the classroom 
with more competence and deeper satisfaction. 
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Meeting three times a week for two semesters, the students dis- 
cuss the following topics which constitute the eight major divi- 
sions of the course. 


Ovturne or Masor Topics 
The Concept of Education 


Part I. Highlights in the Development of Education (History) 


. Ancient Education and its Contribution 

. Early Christian Education 

Scholasticism and Mysticism in Education 

. Medieval Universities 

Renaissance and Humanistic Education 

Reformation and Education 

Outstanding Educational Leaders and Some of Their Theories 

. Early History of Education in the United States 

. The Picture of Catholic and Public Education in the United States 
Today 


Part II. Bases of Modern Educational Theory and Practice (Philosophy) 


. Philosophy and Education 

. Catholic Philosophy of Education 

. Educational Aims and Objectives 

. Educational Agencies 

. Naturalism in Education 

. Socialism and Education 

Communism and Education 

. Nationalism and Education 

Progressivism (Experimentalism) in Education 


Part Ill. Principles of Education 


. Functions of the School 

. Characteristics and Needs of the Student 

. Reorganizating the Curriculum 

. Meeting the Problem of Individual Differences 

. Principles Concerning Marking and Promotion 

. Principles Concerning Reports and Cumulative Records 
. Problems of Articulation 

. Discipline in the School 

Issues Facing Education Today—and Possible Solutions 


Part IV. Principles of Learning (Educational Psychology) 


. Principles of Mental Development 

. Growth, Nature, and Number of Abilities 
. Growth of Intelligence 

. Practical Significance of Intelligence 

. Principles and Laws of Learning 

. Psychology of Habit and Skill 
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. Memory and Forgetting 
. Transfer of Training 
. Motivation in Learning 


Part V. Evaluation in Education (Tests and Measurement) 


. Types of Tests 
Criteria of a Good Test 


. Measuring Intelligence 

Measuring General Educational Achievement 

. Measuring Achievement in Specific Subjects 

. Appraising Personality Traits by Means of Various Instruments 
. Statistics in Interpreting the Results of Tests 


Part VI. Techniques of Teaching (Applying Psychology in the Classroom) 


1. Psychological Outcomes of Teaching 

2. Techniques for Special Types of Learning: 
(a) When the Objective is Habits and Skills 
(b) When the Objective is Development of Appreciation 
(c) When the Objective is Mastery of Knowledge 


3. Appraisal of Various Methods of Teaching 
(a) Lecture Method 
(b) Socialized Recitation 
(c) Project and Problem Method 


4. Personality of the Teacher: Factor in Teaching Effeetiveness 
Part VII. Administration and Supervision 

. Guiding Principles in Administration 

. How to Evaluate a School 


Purpose and Principles of Supervision 
. Means of Supervision . . . Teacher Rating Scales 


Part VIII. Principles and Techniques of Guidance 


. Meaning and Purpose of Guidance 

Organization of Guidance in the School 

. Role of the Teacher in Guidance 

Obtaining the Kinds of Information Needed in Guidance 
Techniques of Counseling 

. Identifying Students’ Problems 

. Follow-up of Students and School-leavers 


oon 
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By way of background for intelligent discussion of the above, 
students are furnished in advance with selected lists of readings 
for each topic. 

It is the opinion of the writer that such a course as the one 
outlined above fills a long-felt need of teachers doing graduate 
work in a content field. Departments of Education offering such 
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a course leave little excuse for teachers returning to their class- 
rooms from graduate work unimproved as teachers. Such a 
course should enable the teacher with a graduate degree to 
capitalize on his graduate training to a far greater extent than 
hitherto possible when only specialized courses in Education were 
available. 

No doctor would think of returning to his practice as a brain 
specialist after advanced study of the brain without additional 
professional training in brain surgery which would enable him to 
use more effectively his advanced knowledge. Neither should a 
teacher think of returning to the practice of teaching after ad- 
vanced study in a subject matter field without additional profes- 
sional training in the art of educating. 

We frequently hear the accusation that our schools are behind 
the times, that they do not know where they are going, that ad- 
ministrators as well as teachers lack vision. If this is true, may it 
not be due to the fact that too many educators lack that far- 
sighted vision that comes from advanced professional training in 
Education? It seems improbable that we will have the kind of 
schools and the kind of teaching we should have until those 
directing our schools and those teaching our students have a clear 
vision of the elements that constitute the ideal school and the 
ideal learning situation. 

The confusion in public-school education today stems from a 
confusion of philosophies and a failure to recognize a sound phi- 
losophy of education, but we Catholics have a sound philosophy. 
The difficulty seems to be that too few of us in Catholic education 
realize the necessity of undergoing the discipline of translating 
the general directives of our philosophy into specific plans—of 
gaining a clearer vision of the possibilities that lie ahead. 

Perhaps one of the major reasons why Catholic education has 
not advanced even further than it has is our failure to recognize 
the importance of advanced courses in Education as a way of 
gaining this clearer vision. 

Urnpan H. Fieece, 


The Catholic University of America 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Wa. E. McManvs, M.A., is Assistant Director of the De- 
partment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Roy J. Dererrart, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Secretary General, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin and Head of the Department of 
Greek and Latin, The Catholic University of America, is the 
author of many books and articles, among the more recent 
being Concordance of Ovid, Concordance of Statius, and Con- 
cordance of Lucan. 

Francis O. Rics, Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry and Head of the 
Chemistry Department of The Catholic University of America, 
formerly Associate Professor of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins 
University, 1926-38, is the author of several books in chemistry 
and of some sixty papers published in various scientific 
journals. 

Rev. Joun T. McManon, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Perth, West Australia, is the author of many 
books and articles in the field of the teaching of Religion and 
an old contributor to the pages of this Review. 

Sister Saint Mary Estuer, C.N.D., formerly teacher of chemis- 
try at St. Jean Baptiste High School, New York City, is at 
present completing her doctorate studies at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Unpan H. 8.M., Ph.D., Co-editor of The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, is a member of the faculty of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in the Department of Education. 

Sister M. Vernice Maxovic, 8.N.D., M.A., is instructor in Ele- 
mentary Education in the Department of Education, The 
Catholic University of America. 

Rev. Martin J. McCasz, O.F.M. Cap., 8.T.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at Capuchin College, Washington, D. C., is a 
columnist and a member of the Editorial Staff of The Cath- 
olic Home Journal. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Jonn M. Cooper, Ph.D., 8.T.D., Professor of 
Anthropology and Head of the Department of Anthropology 
of The Catholic University of America, in addition to being 
editor of Primitive Man and of the Publications of the 
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Catholic Anthropological Conference and past President of the 
American Anthropological Association, is the author of 
numerous books and articles. 

Rev. Joun K. Ryan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy of 
The Catholic University of America, is a frequent contributor 
to various journals and the author of several books on basic 

principles in philosophy. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION* 


There is, indeed, a marked contrast between the spirit with 
which we open this academic year and that which we have had 
at the opening Mass during the past three years. With our coun- 
try, and we may say the world at war, our spirit was naturally 
affected. The war, with its untold calamities, with all its suffer- 
ings, hardships and deaths, produced a gloom and a depression 
of spirit among all thinking men. It brought with it misgivings 
and uncertainties in regard to the future, and as we undertook a 
year’s work we could not anticipate what would be the disturb- 
ing problems even of the immediate future. Today, however, we 
share in the joy of a world relieved of the stress of warfare and 
about to have again the blessings of peace. Our spirit is naturally 
raised and heightened by our victory and we feel that we can 
now resume with security the pursuits of peace. Education is es- 
sentially one of the arts of peace, and one that does not prosper 
with the arts of war. 

With a prayer of thanksgiving to God that the world’s conflict 
is over, and hoping that normal conditions will soon return, we 
take up our allotted tasks. Assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, we humbly beg God’s blessing and grace that we shall suc- 
cessfully pursue the work which we now begin. 

I think all will agree with me in saying that one of the con- 
comitants, if not one of the consequences, of the ordeal through 
which we have passed, has been the re-examination of our sense 
of values. There has come with this re-examination a new ap- 


* The following is the text of the remarks of the Rt. Rev. M a 
J. McCormick, rector of The Catholic University of America, 
D. C., made at the Solemn High Mass of the Holy Spirit in the N National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, on the Campus, Sunday, October 7, 
1945, at 1l am. The Mass, at which the Very Rev. Dr. Louis A. Arand, 
SS., president of ee College of the University, was the celebrant. 
formally opened the 1945-46 academic year at the University. 
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preciation of the spiritual and the eternal verities, when all of the 
material and temporal values have been found wanting. Briefly 
stated, it has meant a new and deeper appreciation of religion 
and the things pertaining to man’s soul. Many view this as a 
religious awakening, a new realization of the worth of the spirit 
as compared with all else in our mortal life. 

In the educational world we have a reflection of this re- 
examination, and evidences of very serious thinking as to how 
the new evaluation will affect the processes of education. With 
what is now a new concept of life’s values there may well be a 
new appreciation of the part which the spiritual should have in 
our educational designs. While we do have some unfortunate 
examples that could be cited of the intention on the part of some 
educational planners, notably those identified with a famous re- 
port on education which appeared during the summer, to dis- 
regard religion as a force in the curriculum, we have some heart- 
ening examples of very serious and sober planning to restore reli- 
gion to its proper place in college and university education. 

The most significant example was prominently noted by a 
leading New York newspaper on the first Sunday of last August. 
It was considered to be of such significance that it appeared on 
the first page of this newspaper. The account reported the forma- 
tion of a new department of religion at Yale University as a 
post-war project recommended by a committee of ten, appointed 
by the President of the University. At that time the report had 
not been acted upon by the University authorities, but an ex- 
cerpt had been sent to the alumni, with the request that they give 
the proposed plan both moral and financial support. In the 
newspaper account it is stated that “the committee urges that 
Yale, together with other colleges and universities, re-evaluate 
the role that religion can play on the campus and in the life of 
the students. .. .” 

“The University must foster,” it says, “the development of 
students that they may become the responsible bearers of spir- 
itual values.” The report continues: “Religion is so important 
an aspect of human life that no university is doing its duty to- 
ward men which does not offer them the best obtainable instruc- 
tion in the field.” Finally, it is stated: “What is needed is a new 
sort of department of religion here at Yale and at every univer- 
sity.” A significant observation also is the following: “Yale is 
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committed, as is all the modern world, to a belief in the value of 
unprejudiced study of man’s problems; it must, therefore, believe 
that such a study of prayer, faith and deeds will be no less 
profitable than the same sort of study in economics and 
agriculture.” 

I cite this example because it is, as far as I know, the most 
recent and widely publicized effort to give religion a dominant 
place in college and university education. Catholic colleges and 
universities have always held this position, for, in our view, 
religion and the spiritual interests come first and dominate every- 
thing else. It is, nevertheless, heartening for the future of Amer- 
ican education that serious thinking and planning are pointing in 
this same direction. 

We may well ponder this thought at the beginning of our aca- 
demic year, and perhaps we shall better appreciate our own op- 
portunities as well as responsibilities in providing effective in- 
struction in religion and the systematic development of religious 
life in our student body. We are, indeed, favored in the religious 
character of our personnel, both as regards to faculty and stu- 
dents. Our faculty is composed of clergy, religious, and laity, 
and so is our student body. We profess the same faith, and each 
in his capacity as cleric, religious, or layman has religious duties 
and responsibilities. Let us resolve at this opening Mass to re- 
examine our own sense of values and endeavor to see that the 
spiritual and those things which pertain to the affairs of the soul 
are properly regarded and given their all dominating role in what- 
ever we have to do us teachers or students of this University. 


HOLY FATHER’S BLESSING GIVEN TO “YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER” 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Young 
Catholic Messenger, weekly magazine, published in Dayton, 
Ohio, His Holiness Pope Pius XII sent his special Apostolic 
Benediction to the publisher and his associates, through His Ex- 
cellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolate 
Delegate to the United States. 

In a letter addressed to George Pflaum, publisher, His Ex- 
cellency said: 

“T am indeed pleased to inform you that on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Young Catholic Messenger, our Most 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has very graciously deigned to 
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impart to you and all those associated with you in your work 
for Catholic Youth, His special Apostolic Benediction. 

“While it is the duty and privilege of my office to convey to 
you this august message of the Sovereign Pontiff, I wish to add 
my own congratulations on your achievements in this very im- 
portant field of Catholic endeavor. I trust that this Blessing 
will bring with it many and abundant graces to reward you for 
your devoted service to the Divine Master in the past and to 
strengthen and encourage you for the years which lie ahead.” 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL CLOSES AS NUN TEACHERS RESIGN 


Following the resignation of several Catholic Sisters from their 
positions as teachers in the public school district in Solen, N. D., 
as the result of a protest by a small minority group that Reli- 
gious should not be permitted to teach in the local consolidated 
elementary and high school, the high school has been compelled 
to close, depriving students in the district of an opportunity to 
complete their courses. Since the resignation of the nuns it has 
been found possible to open the elementary schools with substi- 
tute teachers, but the high school remains closed. __ 

Last spring the school board, of which one member is a non- 
Catholic, agreed unanimously to a plan to secure Sisters to teach 
in the public school if possible. They set forth as their reason 
that the state “requires that we hire only qualified teachers, and 
our financial condition does not warrant us to pay the salaries 
that are demanded; therefore, unless we are able to get Sisters, 
we will not be able to open our schools this fall.” The plan was 
not in any way new in the state, it was pointed out, as in many 
instances ministers, priests, and Sisters have been pressed into 
service to teach in the public schools in various localities. The 
Sisters asked to serve there were hesitant about taking the post, 
but finally accepted after they had been assured there would be 
no opposition to their teaching in the community, which is 90 
to 95 per cent Catholic. 

On their arrival, the nuns found a small group opposed to them 
and immediately sought cancellation of their contracts. 

Reports indicate a serious shortage of teachers in various rural 
districts throughout the state. The Emmons County Record, 
commenting on this situation, urges all qualified teachers who 
can to offer to fill existing vacancies. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED FOR NOTRE DAME 
UNIVERSITY 


Twelve outstanding men in American industry have accepted 
invitations from the University of Notre Dame to serve on the 
university’s newly organized Industrial Advisory Committee, 
according to an announcement by Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, 
C.8.C., president of the university. 

During the wartime era, plans were laid for the expansion and 
further development of Notre Dame, particularly the develop- 
ment of the graduate and research departments in the colleges of 
science and engineering. The university now is beginning to 
realize these plans. 

The men who will serve on the committee are Britton I. Budd, 
Northern Public Service Company of Illinois; William Calcott, 
assistant director of the Organic Chemical Division, E. I. Dupont 
de Nemour Company; Bradley Dewey, president, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company; William P. Feeley, president, Great 
Lakes Dredge and Dock Company; William H. Harrison, vice- 
president, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Walter 
G. Hildorf, director of metallurgy, Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany; Edgar Kobak, president, Mutual Broadcasting System; 
Peter C. Reilly, president, Reilly Chemical Corporation; Arthur 
J. Schmitt, president, American Phenolio Corporation; Harold S. 
Vance, chairman of the Board, Studebaker Corporation; Dr. 
Albert F. Zahm, Guggenheim Chair of Aeronautics, Library of 
Congress, and M. E. Coyle, office of the general manager, 
Chevrolet Motor Company. 

The committee will meet at regular intervals with university 
officials to advise on programs of research, on relations of in- 
dustry and the university in research, and on ways and means of 
expanding the research program at the university. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN VICTORY 


After serving 56 months as a naval chaplain, Rev. Dr. Maurice 
S. Sheehy resumed on October Ist his peacetime place on the 
faculty of The Catholic University of America as head of the 
Department of Religious Education. During almost five years 
of service with the naval chaplain corps, Father Sheehy was 
stationed at Jacksonville, Fla., naval air station, and aboard the 
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battleship Mississippi and the carrier Saratoga. He spent 31 
months in the Pacific, and for a time was chaplain of the 14th 
(Hawaii) Naval District. He went on inactive status as a Navy 
chaplain with the rank of Captain in the Naval Reserve Corps. 


Tribute is paid to the University of Notre Dame for the part 
the university played in producing material and carrying on 
research projects aiding the war effort, in a letter to the Rev. 
J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., President of the University, from 
General Brehon Somervell, commander of the Army Service 
Forces. 

“You and your associates,” wrote General Somervell, “must 
have a deep sense of satisfaction as you look back upon your 
accomplishments for your country. Now that the war is won, 
I want to express to you the gratitude and appreciation of the 
Army Service Forces for the magnificent achievements of your 
organization.” 


St. Ignatius grammar school is the first Catholic school in 
Chicago to complete its campaign to buy a hospital unit. 
Students sold $3,000 in savings bonds, making possible the pur- 
chase of X-ray apparatus, operating table, wheelchair and other 
needs for a hospitalized serviceman. The GI who received the 
gift was Pvt. Harold D. Ryman, to whom the pupils made a 
personal presentation. 


The war service records of nine schools, members of the Phila- 
delphia Catholic High School League, are published in the Sports 
Letter, official organ of the league. Of the 16,799 alumni of these 
schools who entered the service, 561 have given their lives in the 
cause of freedom. 

West Philadelphia Catholic High School heads the list with 
5,127 in service, of whom 151 were killed. Northeast Catholic 
is second with 4,500 serving and 150 killed. The Roman Catholic 
High School, the oldest Catholic high school in America, had 
1,962 in service and 91 killed. 


The Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Prior and Rector of 
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Augustinian College, Washington, D. C., has received a letter of 
commendation for wartime services from Vice Admiral Randall 
Jacobs, Chief of Naval Personnel. The letter states in part: 

“As a member of the Navy Educational Advisory Committee 
and the special committee for the selection of NROTC institu- 
tions, you have given time and assistance to the educational 
problems of the Navy without reservation, and your advice and 
counsel have been important factors in shaping policies of great 
significance not only to the Navy but to the nation as a whole.” 

Father Stanford has served as a consultant to the Navy 
Department since February, 1942. 


The Rev. Robert J. White, on leave as Dean of the Law School 
of the Catholic University of America, is the first navy chaplain 
in history actually to serve in the rank of commodore. His 
nomination to this grade, made by President Harry S. Truman, 
was confirmed by the United States Senate. Two other navy 
chaplains have been retired in the rank of commodore. They 
were Civil War chaplains. Father White’s appointment in this 
rank would be for temporary service, which means during the 
emergency. 

Father White, who was the first navy chaplain in the Reserve 
named to the rank of captain, which he now holds, was a lieu- 
tenant assigned to transport duty in World War I. Following 
the war, and before studying for the priesthood, he was assistant 
to the District Attorney of Middlesex County, Mass. He was 
ordained in 1931 and became Dean of the C. U. Law School in 
1937. 


* 


Distinguished Service Citations, with the “deep appreciation 
of the Treasury Department for the magnificent services they 
have rendered the War Finance Program in all its various activi- 
ties,” have been issued by the National Citations Committee of 
the Treasury Department to the Press Department and the 
Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and to the Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Director of the Department of Education. 

In connection with the citations it is recalled that in April, 
1943, similar honors were presented to the late Rt. Rev. Magr. 
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George Johnson, former Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion; James E. Cummings, Assistant Director; and Frank A. 
Hall, Director of the Press Department, by Phillip J. Coyle, then 
Director of the Treasury Department’s private schools War Bond 
program. Only recently a citation was presented to the National 
Catholic Youth Council by the Treasury. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Most Rev. Manuel Arteaga y Belamcourt, Archbishop of 
Havana, and the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and 
Episcopal Chairman of the Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, have issued invitations to an Inter- 
American Seminar of Social Studies at Belen College, Havana, 
January 2 to 9, 1946, it was announced by the Social Action 
Department, N.C.W.C., under whose sponsorship the semi- 
nar will be held, in conjunction with the Junta Nacional de 
Accion Catolico de Habana. Delegates of Catholic Action in 
25 countries of Latin America and in the United States and 
Canada are expected to be represented at the meetings. The 
program will follow the pattern created by the first Inter- 
American Seminar held in 1942 under the sponsorship of the 
N.C.W.C. It will deal with the Catholic social program in 
the Americas in relation to the chief socio-economic problems of 
this hemisphere. Agriculture, race relations, the labor movement, 
and the social and economic relations of the Americas will be 
emphasized. Special sessions will be held on the United Nations 
Charter and the Chapultepec agreements. . . . The Executive 
Committee of the Catholic Educational Association of Pennsyl- 
vania met to plan its first post-war convention, scheduled for 
March 29 and 30, 1946. Members of the committee emphasized 
the responsibility of Catholic educational institutions in meeting 
the needs of students returning from the armed forces and from 
war work. The Rev. John P. McGowan, C.M., of Mary Im- 
maculate Seminary, Northampton, Pa., was named chairman of 
the Seminary Department, and Sister Kathleen, I.H.M., of Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, was appointed chairman of the Super- 
visors Department. . . . Following two years in which the Lewis 
School at Lockport, Ill., exclusively trained naval aviators for 
the U. S. Government, directors have announced the inaugura- 
tion of a four-year junior college scientific and technological 
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course. An enrollment of 60 young men has been announced by 
Wilbur E. Dyer, dean. A number of new members have been 
added to the teaching staff. The course of studies is chiefly in 
engineering, fitting students for junior engineering positions or 
for further specialized study. The Lewis School, formerly the 
Lewis School of Aeronautics, was a gift to the Archdiocese of 
Chicago from Frank J. Lewis, Catholic industrialist. The Most 
Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, has con- 
tinued his interest in the school through the perpetuation of 
scholarships which are still available to ambitious boys without 
cost. . . . Many Social Studies teachers are expected to assemble 
November 22-24, 1945, for the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council for the Social Studies in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. All meetings will be held at the Hotel Schroeder. The 
general theme of the meeting will be “Facing the Overall Tasks 
in Social Education.” . . . The Reverend Dr. John J. Voight has 
been appointed to be Superintendent of the Schools of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. He had been serving as Director of High 
Schools and as Associate Superintendent of Schools prior to his 
promotion to the Superintendency in September. Dr. Voight 
was ordained in September, 1935. He holds degrees in Education 
from both the Catholic University of America and from Colum- 
bia University. . . . To bring a cross-section of much of the 
best work by American painters of the 20th century into class- 
rooms and lecture halls throughout the United States, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films will distribute a series of kodachrome 
slides reproducing 116 canvases from the Britannica Collection of 
Contemporary American Painting. The slides will be contained 
in a functional and easily portable case which also will hold a 
portfolio of lecture materials and suggestions and a copy of 
“Contemporary American Painting,” a book on the Britannica 
collection written by Grace Pagano and published by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. These complete units of materials are expected 
to be produced in quantity sufficient for widespread distribution 
this year, E. H. Powell, president of Britannica and its affiliated 
film company, announced. . . . Volume 1, Number 1 issue of 
the pocket-size monthly magazine The Family Digest, published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press, has made its appearance. The 
magazine replaces The Catholic Family Monthly, which was 
published for 40 years and was the first venture in Catholic 
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journalism of the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne 
and founder of Our Sunday Visitor. In addition to reprinting 
selected articles from other sources and publications, the new 
magazine will contine first publication of articles pertaining to 
family life. The leading article in the first issue of the new 
magazine is “The Family Comes First,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University of America. Other 
articles include “A Fake Formula for Peace,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director of the Family Life Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; “What About Marriage 
Annulments” by Bishop Noll, and “Boy Meets Girl” by the Rev. 
Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C. . . . The fifth annual Science Talent 
Search—but the first in peacetime—among America’s million 
high school seniors to discover the 40 students with the greatest 
scientific potential opened last month in the nation’s 27,000 high 
schools, Watson Davis, Director of Science Clubs of America, 
announced. Entrants will compete for $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. Further information about the Search is 
available at all secondary schools. Principals and science 
teachers have been asked to enter the names of all boys and 
girls who are eligible and have the ability to establish a credit- 
able record. . . . Two villas once used by Nazi Gestapo agents 
in Marseille, France, have been converted into a “Quartermaster 
Education Center,” while a tent in an Austrian forest shelters 
a GI in the occupational forces as he reads an accounting text- 
book given him by his unit school. All of these educational 
facilities are a small part of the vast program which opened in 
the European Theater shortly after V-E Day under the direction 
of the Army’s Information and Education Division. More than 
300 different courses and approximately 4,000,000 textbooks 
eventually will reach 1,500,000 troops. Study at GI universities 
and vocational schools, civilian trade schools and colleges, 
schools established within units and divisions throughout Europe, 
and concentration on correspondence and self-teaching courses 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute, are all being pro- 
vided to create a better post-war world for enlisted men, officers 
and women of the WAC and Army Nurses Corps. . . . A society 
to be known as the Burke Society of Fordham University has 
been formed to promote study of modern political society in the 
light of Christian principles and traditions, it has been announced 
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by the Rev. William J. Schlaerth, S.J., general editor of Fordham 
University studies. The Society, named after the political phi- 
losopher, Edmund Burke, plans a program of special lectures, 
symposia, cooperative studies and monographs for each academic 
year. “The University hopes that the Burke Society Series may 
prove useful and profitable to our political leaders, to scholars 
of political science and to students of history and the social 
sciences,” Father Schlaerth said. . . . A gift of $1,000,000 has 
been presented to the University of Notre Dame by Peter C. 
Reilly, president of the Reilly Tar and Chemical Corporation, of 
Indianapolis, it was announced October 15 by the Very Rev. J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C.8.C., President of the University. The con- 
tribution, largest single gift in the history of the university, is 
to be known as the P. C. Reilly Science Fund. It is to be an 
endowment. Mr. Reilly has specified that the income be used 
only in the field of chemistry and chemical engineering, in the 
following manner: (a) One annual fellowship of $1,000 awarded 
to the outstanding lay member of the graduating class in chem- 
istry or chemical engineering departments of the University; (b) 
four annual graduate non-teaching fellowships in chemistry or 
chemical engineering of $1,000 each for graduates of chemistry 
or chemical engineering from Netre Dame or schools other than 
Notre Dame, and, (c) $5,000 annually as an honorarium to an 
outstanding chemist or chemical engineer for a one-semester 
series of lectures at the University. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Our Goal and Our Guides. Book One. Our Quest for 
Happiness, by Elwell, Fuerst, and Dunn. Chicago: Mentzer, 
Bush & Company. Pp. 476. $1.35. 

The first volume of Our Quest for Happiness high school 
religion texts augurs well for the success of the authors’ proposal 
to develop a comprehensive, well integrated, and reasonably cor- 
related set of textbooks. The plan for this series clearly. indi- 
cates that, before the authors attempted to write the text, they 
first prepared a well designed course of study. Six years of 
experimentation with the text in schools throughout the United 
States further confirms their good judgment in preparing prop- 
erly for the difficult task they had undertaken. Carefully they 
have followed a middle road between a course which vaguely 
aims to teach a Christian way of life and another, equally as 
futile, which catechetically teaches lifeless religious truths. 

The arrangement of the subject matter is logical. The pres- 
entation in well constructed units should correct the all too 
frequent practice of teaching fragmentary bits of religious infor- 
mation devoid of any suggested motivation for the application 
of religion to life’s problems. 

The editorial work is superb. The copious use of artistic 
illustrations puts this book on a par with the most attractive 
texts in other subjects. As a tool for systematic religious in- 
struction (and this is certainly the essential function of a text- 
book) it is efficient, employing many excellent psychological 
devices for the guidance of learning. 

Schools which adopt this series will soon discover that religious 
instruction cannot be compressed into two or three periods a 
week. This volume cannot be taught by the infirm members of 
a religious community or by diocesan priests assigned to full- 
time parochial duties who lack the strength or the time to put 
in the daily intensive preparation necessary for the proper pres- 
entation of the material in this text. Probably, too, this book 
will expose the woeful inaptitude of many high school instruc- 
tors to teach a thorough religion course. Likewise, it may reveal 
the shortcomings of elementary religious instruction. This 
volume proves abundantly what we priests so frequently say in 
our sermons—that religion is the most important subject in the 
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high school curriculum. For this splendid service to Catholic 
education the authors deserve highest commendation; fearlessly 
they have worked on the principle of what ought to be accom- 
plished in a high school religion course. 

I hope that more attention will be paid to the Church’s social 
doctrine than is indicated in the chart outlining the division of 
subject matter. It would be a mistake to leave this matter to 
a sociology course which, taught outside of the religion class, 
would only confirm the false notion that there is not too close a 
connection between religion and the social issues in our complex 
world. 

E. McManvs. 
Washington, D. C. 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Dif- 
ferences, by Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Editors. 
Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Pp. iv+156. 


About one-third of the present book is devoted to the consider- 


ation of the nature and extent of individual differences and their 
interpretation in the light of the social studies. Theorizing is 
limited, since two-thirds of the contents consist of programs for 
dealing with heterogeneous groups. Due recognition is given 
to the fact that a wide range of differences may be a liability 
and prove a handicap to effective progress in the classroom. 
But of greater import is the reiterated emphasis upon individual 
differences as opportunities to capitalize on human resources and 
to realize their potentialities to the fullest extent. 

The possibilities of work with basic texts supplemented by 
collateral reading, with audio-visual aids, suggestions for individ- 
ual and group discussions, for group study and reports, for 
developing study skills, and for the teaching of critical think- 
ing—all these are considered as approaches to the problem of 
meeting individual needs. Teachers and directors of instruc- 
tion who are confronted with the perplexities arising from the 
extra tasks involved in handling these needs will welcome the 
challenging techniques and procedures proposed. 

Some of the proposals will obviously run counter to estab- 
lished practice in certain school systems, and will provoke a dis- 
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sidence of opinion. The so-called “community approach” to the 
social studies, in contradistinction to the “subject matter ap- 
proach,” is illustrative of a suggestion of this type. Whether or 
not the alleged advantages of the community-centered program 
as presented in this Yearbook are of sufficient superiority to 
warrant its widespread acceptance will probably be a moot 
question. 

But, as the editors are careful to emphasize, the proposed 
procedures are not intended to function automatically as 
panaceas for the educational ills associated with pupil vari- 
ability. Rather, they should serve to sensitize teachers of the 
social studies to the possibilities of using individual diversity as 
a springboard for wholesome activities in that particular field 
of the curriculum. All in all, there is fair assurance that the 
Yearbook will succeed in realizing this objective. 

Sister Mary Vernice, §.N.D. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A Documented History of the Franciscan Order (1182-1517), 
by Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M., Conv., 8.T.D. West- 


minster, Md.: Newman Book Shop. Pp. xxxiv -+ 1,028. $7.50. 


This Documented History reports on Franciscanism, whether 
it be considered as a romance, as a subject of history, or as a 
challenge. The romance is portrayed without sentimentalizing, 
the history is depicted with a scholar’s balance, and the chal- 
lenge—that much fought over Franciscan Ideal—is described on 
the basis of documentary evidence. Like his teacher in the 
University of Innsbruck, Dr. Ludwig von Pastor, the famous 
historian of the Popes, Father Huber had access to documents 
unobtainable by others. His account of the Franciscan Order 
is consequently based on the solid foundation of historical record. 
Grisar says in the preface of his Martin Luther that he had 
selected only such material for his work as would be accepted 
by a court of justice. The author of this Franciscan history says 
with similar objectivity that his narration will stand or fall with 
the strength or weakness of his sources. 

The source material dealing with the Franciscan Order is im- 
mense. Outstanding historians have been forced to admit, after 
years of labor, that they had to leave much reading and writing 
undone. A glance at the index of the present volume will show 
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that the author has worked well and fast—during thirty years 
of labor—covering the pertinent material. Much more might 
have been said about the achievements of individual Franciscan 
writers and men of action, but such details might have detracted 
from the general character of the history. 

Readers of the careful type will be pleased to find the book 
well indexed. There are four indexes, pp. 941-1,028. Only an 
author who is a painstaking teacher himself would have such a 
sensitive feeling for the needs of other teachers and scholars. 

Martin J. McCase, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 


The Idea of a Catholic College, by John Julian Ryan. New 

York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. Pp. viii+ 136. $2.00. 

The main virtue of this thought-provoking little volume is not 
the suggested college curriculum, with which not a few might 
take issue, but rather the straight-from-the-shoulder call to Cath- 
olic colleges to become more thoroughly Catholic. The purpose 
of the Catholic college, according to the author, is to turn out 
skillful, charitable Catholics—Catholics so impregnated with the 
doctrine of Charity that every phase of their lives will be domi- 
nated by this motivating principle; Catholics who will react posi- 
tively against the greed and injustice in the worldly ideal of 
“success.” The Catholic college, the author feels, is faced with 
the alternative of being realistic; either of cleaning up the plague- 
spot of selfishness in the world, or of running away from it by 
continuing to turn out the Go-getter and Money-grabber and 
thereby insuring tragedy in the lives of generations yet unborn. 
It is the author’s contention that the Catholic college should turn 
from the latter and emphasize training for a thoroughly Catholic 
way of life. The product of the Catholic college should be the 
Giver and Server who, by choice, would “do the nobly charitable 
thing in a satisfying way with no thought of immediate personal 
gain,” success, or physical comfort. 

The curriculum best suited to the accomplishment of this aim 
would center around two main subjects: practical theology 
(ascetics) and practical philosophy (technics). Anything not 
contributing toward preparing the student to live as a true mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body and to follow a vocation charitably 
would be eliminated. 
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One’s first reaction to the author’s vigorously Catholic state- 
ments is likely to be somewhat cool: “good theory but unrealistic 
—it won’t work in fast-moving America.” But as one sits back 
and mulls over the tentative blueprint one becomes more sym- 
pathetic, for the author’s point of view is definitely the point of 
view expressed in the Gospel. 

We are given a better idea of what the author has in mind 
when he gives us the following thumbnail sketch of his ideal in 
answer to the question, “What should the student’s college be to 
him?” The Catholic college “should be enough of an industry to 
enable the student to learn, at first hand, the meaning of hard 
work and business management; enough of a self-governing city 
to enable him to learn in it the rudiments of politics; enough of a 
laboratory to enable him to learn scientific method; enough of a 
museum, a theater, and a concert hall to enable him to learn how 
to appreciate the fine arts; enough of a guild workshop to enable 
him to learn the fundamentals of professional craftsmanship and 
ethical cooperation; enough of a school to enable him to study 
and meditate; enough of a monastery to enable him to contem- 
plate and praise God; enough of a refuge to enable him to re- 
lieve the needy, give alms; enough of a church to fill his needs 
as a Member of the Mystical Body. Its buildings, its rooms, 
should seem at all times what they are: parts of a great Chris- 
tian home” (p. 129). 

Freed from the heckling of footnotes, the reader will find the 
perusal of Professor Ryan’s rather original approach to The Idea 
of a Catholic College challengingly stimulating and strong meat 
for many a spirited debate. 


Urnpan H. 8.M. 
The Catholic University of America 


Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine Lectures with Dis- 
cussions as Given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. New Haven: Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alco- 
hol, 1945. Pp. 473. $5.00. 

Every teacher in our Catholic high schools and colleges knows 
that the drinking problem is still with us with its bells on. It 
has to be met head on by teachers of religion. Various phases 
of it have to be dealt with by teachers of hygiene, biology, and 
the social sciences. The approach in all cases must be in strict 
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conformity with what is and is not known scientifically about 
ethyl! alcohol and its relations to individual and social well-being. 

The work under review will be very helpful to teachers who 
have to deal with any aspect of alcohol and the drinking prob- 
lem. It is a work of scientific popuiarization, not of propaganda. 
It presents in non-technical language an excellent bird’s-eye view 
of what we do and do not know scientifically about the subject. 
It contains transcripts of 29 lectures delivered by 24 competent 
specialists at the 1944 Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 
The lectures, with the accompanying discussions, cover all phases 
of the problem: the physiological, psychological, social and eco- 
nomic effects of alcoholic beverages; the factors responsible for 
their use and abuse; the agencies and movements working for 
amelioration; the methods of treatment. 

Among such a wide range of splendid material, it is almost 
invidious to single out particular lectures. The reviewer found 
Jellinek’s presentation of “Heredity of the Alcoholic” and W.W.’s 
case-study account of that remarkable movement, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, particularly interesting. Other readers will no doubt 
find other sections of the work more to their taste or profit. 
Father A. J. Murphy gives a splendid study of “Alcohol and 
Pauperism” based on firsthand experience as director of the 
Catholic Charities Bureau of Cleveland. 

Joun M. Cooper. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Eagle and the Dove, by V. Sackville-West. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1944. Pp.175. $2.50. 
It is significant and important that interest in the saints in- 

creases year by year among non-Catholics as well as among 

Catholics. Every age needs the saints and, if an age does not pro- 

duce men and women of heroic sanctity for itself, it does well to 

read about those of former centuries. 

In The Eagle and the Dove—a title adapted from Crashaw’s 
poem on St. Teresa of Avila—Miss V. Sackville-West has written 
studies of two saints of the same name. Teresa of Avila is the 
eagle; Thérése of Lisieux is the dove. The two studies are well 
written. They tell the stories of the two holy and gifted women 
in an attractive fashion. They offer a certain number of fresh 
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insights into the nature and meaning of these dedicated lives. 
Written by a non-Catholic, they should do good work in intro- 
ducing non-Catholic readers to the great Spanish mystic and to 
the Little Flower. No one who comes into contact with either of © 
them can remain wholly unaffected or indifferent. 

It is regrettable that in certain places the author makes indis- 
criminate use of legends of the saints that are hardly on the same 
level as much else that we know from better sources. Thus, 
when writing of Teresa of Avila’s insistence that her habit be 
clean even if ragged, the author adds: “One is reminded of St. 
Christina the Astonishing who, like Teresa, paid no attention to 
the appearance of her habit which consisted of no more than rags 
held together by twigs, but who so much disliked the smell of 
human bodies that she thought nothing of climbing trees, flinging 
herself into mill-races, or crawling into ovens to escape the 
offending odour, and during her own requiem Mass flew from her 
coffin up to the roof, away from the congregation, and perched 
there on the rafters until the priest made her come down again” 
(p. 17). See also the note on page 27 on Satan’s appearances to 
various saints. 

Objection may also be made to the reference on page 116 to 
the Pope as head of “the Temporal Church.” A passage that is 
confused and misleading reads: “The Catholic Church, after all, 
is the most totalitarian and intransigent of institutions, mag- 
nificently inelastic; and, as such, excellently suited to those whose 
temperament conforms to herd obedience rather than to the 
querying recalcitrance of individualism” (p. 123). This was 
written while the author was thinking of the strong, voluntary 
obedience of the Little Flower, a Carmelite nun. It was written 
at a time when “querying individualism” has produced in pagan 
and totalitarian societies, and elsewhere as well, such herd obedi- 
ence as the world has never before known. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Booxs ReEcEIvED 


Educational 


Review of Educational Research: General Aspects of Instruc- 
tion, Counseling, Guidance and Personnel Work. Washington, 
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D. C.: American Educational Research Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N. W. Pp. 95 each. Subscription rates. 

Traxler, Arthur E.: Techniques of Guidance. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 394. Price, $3.50. 

U. 8. Office of Education: Training School Bus Drivers. More 
Firepower for Health and Education. Selection of Students for 
Vocational Training. Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 162; 48; 156. 

Woelfel, Norman and Tyler, I. Keith.: Radio and the School. 
New York: World Book Company. Pp. 358. 


Textbooks 


Commission on American Citizenship: These Are Our Hori- 
zons. Faith and Freedom Series. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Pp. 504. Price, $1.56. 


General 


Arne, Sigrid: United Nations Primer. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. Pp. 156. Price, $1.25. 

Blied, Rev. Benjamin J., Ph.D.: Catholics and the Civil War. 
Milwaukee: Author, St. Francis Seminary. Pp. 162. Price, $2.50. 

Boylan, Marguerite T., Ph.D.: They Shall Live Again. The 
Story of the National Catholic War Council Overseas after World 
War I. New York: Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co., 
Inc., 229 E. 49th St. Pp. 182. Price, $2.25. 

Jerome, Sister Francis, C.8S.C.: This Is Mother Pauline. 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. St. Mary’s College. Pp. 250. 

Marie, Sister Jane, O.P., and Catherine, Sister Anne, C.S.J.: 
The Life of Our Lord. Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Edi- 
tion. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 146. 
Price, $1.00. 

Staab, Rev. Giles, O.F.M.Cap.: Heads above the Stars. New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 171. Price, $2.00. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.80 


HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 


THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


Gaini 


Chicago 


Skill in Arithmetic 


By BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN 


Arithmetic for Use Practice Books 
A series for grades 1-8, inclusive. Each $.32* 


By WREN, RANDALL, and others 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


Now is the time for First Year high school teachers of 
Mathematics to find out whether or not their pupils are 
well grounded in the fundamentals of Arithmetic. 


including Pupil’s Graph and Mastery Tests—$1.40* 


Quickly provides the exact information for each pupil. Upper grades teachers 
will also find this book extremely helpful for their classes. 


Thoroughly purposeful and of distinct service to pupils and teachers, these 
books are valuable adjuncts to any series of Arithmetics. 


*List price, subject to discount. Inquire of nearest office. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston New York 


London 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B.C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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Both religious and lay-teachers engaged in 
catechetical instruction classes unite in com- 
mending the effectiveness of the Confraternity 
MESSENGERS. As one teacher expressed it, 


“No one wants to miss the latest issue—con- 

sequently perfect attendance.” 

The following are typical comments: 

“Marked improvement is spperent in the increased interest taken and the better understand- 
ing of the essentials of the Catholic faith.” 

“The weekly attendance was 54 children from 5 to 14 years, in a parish with only 36 families. 
This was due to the great pleasure the boys and girls derived from the MEssENncERs and no 
doubt from the good influence of the Messencers in those Catholic homes. From the hands 
of Catholic children those Messencers reached many non-Catholic children who were thereby 
drawn toward the Church.” 

“We find the Messencers a Godsend in our classes. The material is 80 well chosen, so inter- 
esting, and so beautifully written up and illustrated. The children are eager to receive their 
copies each week, and for the first time in my experience in teaching Sunday School, I find 


them positively enthusiastic about “‘home-work’. 
“The ideal method of teaching Catechism in rural communities. The children love it and seem 
to take a deeper interest in the study of religion than without the Confraternity MESSENGER. 
I find it a great help and the results are noticeable.” 

“T heartily commend your three Confraternity Editions of the MEssENGERS. wp | have a great 
appeal to all our children, especially those who do not enjoy the advantage and blessing of a 
parochial school. I realize also that a great influence is exerted in the homes into which they 
enter. The pictures for the very young, the instructions and informative articles of timely 
interest for the older children, make your MESSENGERS 

a compensation of both religious and secular education.” 


Additional descriptive material and sample issues will GEO. A. 


be sent without cost on request. PFL A UM 


He Weekly religious instruction texts for Catholic pupils PUBLISHER 
not attending Catholic schools. INC. 


124 E. 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 3b 


Ve fraternity Messengers 
- 


School and parish organizations can make $12.00 profit on the sale of a carton 
of the Christmas Manger Sets. The Crib retails for $1.50 each. You can buy 
them in carton lots (24 cribs to a carton) for $1.00 each. It can be sold 
directly to pupils, by display at various parish gatherings or by direct door-to- 
door sale through active parish and school groups. Prices: 1 to 5 cribs, $1.50 
each; 6 to 23, $1.25 each; carton lots (24 or more cribs $1.00) each. 


THE CATECHETICAL GUILD 


128 E. 10th St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the * 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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GERALD C. TREACY, 


Teachers of Eighth and Janlor High 
‘School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. ‘Treacy; S.J.. of the Great 
- Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have - 


‘LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY. 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 
THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


» 


These editions are ond contain question: 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. i 


Scns sch $380 he 100, $2.00 he 100, 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West Street nf NEWYORK, 
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MUSIC 


FIRST YEAR . , SECOND YEAR . . THIRD YEAR 
By JUSTINE WARD 


and exercises produce books and charts of unusual g 


‘NOW AVAILABLE! 

‘MUSIC CHARTS FIRST YEAR, N Edition, 62 38 50 
inches, illustrated Price $10.00 0 | 
MUSIC CHARTS SECOND YEAR, New Edition, 68 

Price $10:00 


“MUSIC CHARTS for THIRD YEAR. Black, red, blue, green, 
w and purple inks are employed in the various illustrations. 
with « set of Colored Flash Cards. Price $4.00 
New edition. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS . 


13236 QUINCY ST., N. E. WASHINGTON 17, D. CG. 


MATIOMAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC,, VASHINGTOR, 
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The revised books and charts of the Ward Method are-designed 


